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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



The Author of the following Treatise bequeathed 
it, some time before his death, to my care. It 
took no lengthy examination of the manuscript 
to assure me that not only in justice to poor 
Maude's memory, but in justice to philosophy, it 
was a contribution which ought to see the light. 
It is with great pleasure, therefore, that, thanks 
to the generosity of a few kinsmen and friends 
of the writer, I find myself able to introduce it to 
the public in the present form. 

I will give no account of its purport here, for 
that would be only to repeat in substance the 
table of contents which precedes. I will only say 
of the treatment of the topics and theses there 
enumerated, that Maude's mind was as eminent 
for clearness in making distinctions, as it was for 
logical consistency in the use of them when made. 
I am sure that no one whose reading has made 
him familiar with that jumbling together of dif- 
ferent questions and different points of view which 
constitutes most ethical discussion, can fail to be 
delighted from the outset with the sudden note 
of clearness which Maude's discriminations bring. 
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and which lasts to the end of the book. He was 
in every respect a radical — radical in his Hedonism, 
radical in his belief in free energy of volition, 
radical in his disbelief that a science of Ethics 
can be framed. However much one may dissent 
from any or all of his views — and several of them 
I am myself unable to share — one can not, I 
think, fail to find the treatise stimulating and 
suggestive in a remarkable degree. Nor can 
one escape a pang of regret that so genuine a 
philosopher, so strenuous yet so kind a man, 
should have had no more time allotted him than 
just to overcome the material difficulties that 
harassed his youth, and to show us one glimpse 
of his quality, and then be snatched away. 

My own acquaintance with Maude was limited 
to his last two college years. His intimate friend, 
the Reverend Charles S. Murkland, of Manchester, 
N. H., has kindly sent me a short account of his 
life, which I now append. 

** John Edward Maude illustrated through< 

out his worldly career that faculty of forceful 
attention which, in his own view, is the supremely 
important element in ethics and in life. His 
was one of those many lives in which resoluteness 
of purpose triumphs over outward circumstances 
and physical infirmity. Unlike the many, he 
lost nothing in beauty of life by the genesis and 
exercise of power. Once, speaking of the changes 
which surnames undergo, he connected his own 
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name with that of a not-unknown English family, 
* Mon Haude.* Whatever be true as to the 
identity of the names, and he had only the 
interest of curiosity in such a question, certainly 
no member of that family, so far removed from 
his own, could more truly bear, * without abuse, 
The grand old name of gentleman.* 

"The son of George and Martha (Aldred) 
Maude, he was born in Little Bolton, Lancashire, 
England, on the 26th of February, 1855. Not 
only the early bent of his mind, but also the 
influences of his childhood's home are indicated 
by the fact that he could read at the age of six 
years, and did read chiefly the Bible. 

'* When he was nine years old, the family having 
removed to Woolwich and thence to Great Bolton, 
he went, for two years, to a private school. Then, 
in his twelfth year, he was brought to America, 
his father settling in Lawrence, Mass. During 
the two years spent in Lawrence the boy, by 
dyeing yarn, helped to swell the general in- 
come. At the end of that time, the family 
moving to Fall River, he entered the grammar 
school ; but before he had half completed the 
course, he was compelled to drop his studies and 
go to work, this time at covering rolls, in the 
print works. After several months, having tided 
over the immediate necessity, he again entered 
the grammar school, remaining but a year — not 
long enough to complete the course. 
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** By this time, however, his determination to 
secure an education was fixed. Working as 
salesman in a clothing store, such scanty leisure 
as he could command he devoted to study, 
preparatory to the high school course. At the 
age of nineteen he applied for admission, failed 
to pass the examination, but was admitted with 
conditions. In two years and a half, though still 
devoting his evenings to work in the store, he 
completed the collegiate course, and, at the age 
of twenty-two, he entered Harvard University. 

** His college life presents no incident worthy of 
special commemoration. Older than most of his 
classmates, he neither sought nor got that * popu- 
larity ' which comes of miscellaneous sociability. 
But he was sociable in the best sense of the term, 
cheerful, kindly, interested in people and in talk ; 
and few men have had warmer friends than he 
made of those on whom he bestowed his inti- 
macy. His independence of character, his earn- 
estness of his aims, his passion for clear con- 
clusions and his success in reaching them, were to 
many an inspiring example. He did a great deal 
of writing while in college, and all that he wrote 
was distinguished by the trenchancy and clearness 
of quality which mark the essay published in this 
volume. But, apart from a newspaper article on 
the condition of the manufacturing people in 
England, it is not known that he published any 
thing during these years. 
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** During his senior year he passed through a 
crisis in his religious life. When in the high 
school at Fall River, he had joined the First 
(Trinitarian) Congregational Church. He had 
been greatly aided in his determination to study 
by the sympathy of Dr. Adams, pastor of that 
church. Through the influence of Dr. Adams, a 
woman of wide benevolence had offered to lend 
money to young Maude, and had thus made pos- 
sible his life at Harvard. When, by the gradual 
change of religious outlook, he was brought into 
sympathy with the Unitarian fellowship, his 
peculiarly sensitive nature made the issue doubly 
painful. The possibility that his college life 
might be at once brought to an end little affected 
him. But long afterward he spoke sadly of the 
loss of sympathy and of friendship consequent 
upon the natural misunderstanding of his course. 

" This experience, coupled with the constant 
necessity of partially supporting himself, repeated 
the struggle of his earlier school life. With 
pre-eminently the disposition of a student, 
and with nothing of what is known as the 
money-making faculty — in vacations he toiled at 
whatever he could find to do, and what should 
have been hours of congenial study were often 
hours of anxious care. Driven to study by 
inward impulse and to toil by outward, necessity, 
his life was slowly consuming itself. Disease of 
the heart already warned him, and but made him 
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more earnest that his life, if it must be short, 
might not be fruitless. Severe headache and a 
tendency to insomnia set an impassable limit to 
his mental endeavor. Up to that limit he was 
constantly driven. The seeds of his death were 
already sown. 

" He graduated from Harvard College in 1881, 
with honors in philosophy, history and political 
economy. Then entering the Divinity School of 
the University, he took a special course, omitting 
(to spare his eyes), the study of Hebrew, which 
was then required of regular students. During 
his last college year, and indeed after he began 
the study of divinity, he was much perplexed as 
to how his future should be shaped. He never 
wavered in his determination to devote himself 
to the social good. But whether to aim at becom- 
ing a professional economist and sociologist, or 
an expert in the science of education, or to walk 
in more beaten pathways, as pastor of a congre- 
gation, were questions not yet clearly answered 
in his mind. Circumstances made the Divinity 
School the line of least resistance at the outset, 
and gradually be settled to the pastoral course. 

During his first year of Divinity he wrote the 
brilliant and original essay entitled *' The Uncon- 
scious in Education," which appeared in the num- 
bers for March and May of the Review " Educa- 
tion." During the vacation of this year Maude 
also wrote the first draft of the work on the 
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Foundations of Ethics. It was written at Brook- 
lyn, (Ct.), where, before the school vacation, he 
had undertaken temporarily to supply the pulpit 
of the Unitarian Church — the same church at 
which in more primitive days General Israel Put- 
nam had been a worshiper. 

**The catholicity of Maude's thought was 
shown by a series of sermons he delivered here 
upon the historic doctrines of Latinized Christi- 
anity. He is a rare convert to a new faith who 
can deal gently, even reverently, with the tenets 
of the old. Yet the one prevailing spirit in 
these discourses is that of sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the inherent value of the themes 
discussed. 

'' His pulpit method, from which, I think, he 
never once turned aside, was the natural result of 
his physical and mental conditions. He was too 
nearsighted to read effectively from manuscript, 
and his love for coherent, logical thinking for- 
bade his trusting to the inspiration of the moment. 
There was for him but the one method of care- 
fully writing, and as carefully committing to mem- 
ory all that he deemed essential in what he had 
written. 

. " After the vacation, a new rule of the Divinity 
School compelled him to sever his connection 
with the church in Brooklyn. This was perhaps 
fortunate for him, for it enabled him, among other 
things, to devote some time to the review of his 
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essay. And there is now mournful truth in the 
words spoken during those days, * I shall make 
that the work of my life.* At the close of the 
second school year he applied for the degree of 
Master of Arts, the essay being offered as a thesis, 
and the degree was conferred upon him in the 
summer of 1883. 

" At this time he had already accepted a call to 
the Unitarian Church of Exeter, N. H. There he 
was ordained and installed on the 9th of October. 

" The enticing feature of this field was the 
large number of boys attendant at Phillips* 
Academy. He was, indeed, peculiarly fitted for 
the work he thus planned for himself. His frank, 
unsuspecting nature drew to him the younger 
members of his parish, while the vigor and fresh- 
ness of his thought won the respect of the more 
thoughtful. He was, perhaps, too gentle and 
unsuspecting to deal adroitly with those who had 
neither the frankness of youth nor the thought- 
fulness of age. He was never ready to resent an 
affront, and he would laugh in keen enjoyment of 
the humorous element in his unconsciousness of 
present injury. But he would grieve long if ever 
by reason of this same temper he suffered an 
injury to another to pass unrebuked. These are 
qualities of a large soul, but they do not make 
life easy in a small parish. His letters written at 
this time show how deeply he felt the limits set 
to his work by misunderstanding of his purpose. 
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For something over a year he continued to labor, 
harassed by debt and chafed by the conditions of 
his parish. In December, 1884, his strength 
began openly to fail. He struggled, with pa- 
thetic earnestness, till March, and then was forced 
to rest. He did not resign, so confident was he 
that in a few weeks he should return to his work. 
By the kindness of associates in the ministry, and 
of a few friends in the parish, his salary was 
secured to him throughout his sickness. Early 
in April he went to his home in Fall River. On 
the 26th of June nature refused to be longer 
defied. 

" Till the last day he expected to recover. 
There seemed to be no reason why he should 
not, save only the lack of recuperative power. 
The exhausted heart could not repair the frame 
wasted by malarial fever. For years he had each 
day met the outermost limit of his strength. Of 
this he died. 

** To a weaker spirit the end would have seemed 
too long delayed. He longed for life, but that he 
might finish his work. If to embody one's funda- 
mental ethical principle is to live well, his calm 
energy, his quietly intense life, so perfectly ex- 
pressing the essence of his own moral conviction, 
marks him as one 
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Whose life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man/ " 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE complaint which is made against meta- 
physics — that it accomplishes nothing — may 
perhaps as justly be made against the science of 
Ethics. Men have thought much upon ethical 
problems, but those problems still remain, for the 
most part, unsolved. There are still many ethi- 
cal schools, and, though the ground of the conflict 
has shifted, the conflict has not ceased. 

But there is still much hope that this strife 
may be brought to an end. 

It is seen that the grounds of difference be- 
tween the schools are not so extensive as has 
been supposed, and that the points of agreement 
are much more numerous than are the points of 
difference. Impartial minds find great difficulty 
in rating themselves with one or the other of the 
various schools, exclusively, and this because 
they can not find it in their hearts to shut them- 
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selves out from the other schools^ for the slight 
causes that can be alleged. 

The hope that the various schools of Ethics 
may soon become reconciled and merged into 
one is becoming more and more definite every 
day, and is already almost an expectancy. 
Says Sidgwick : * *' We can not but hope that 
all methods may ultimately coincide." He 
thinks there is no real opposition between a priori 
and a posteriori ethics. *' For what the induct- 
ive moralist professes to know a posteriori by 
induction from experience, is commonly not the 
same thing as what the intuitive moralist pro- 
f esses to know by intuition. In the former case it 
is the conduciveness to pleasure of certain kinds of 
actions that is methodically ascertained, in the 
latter case their rightness ; there is, therefore, no 
proper opposition. "f In fact the difference be- 
tween right and expediency is superficial, and is 
the appropriate offspring of a superficial age and 
people, for the ancient philosophers did not ex- 
plicitly make it, or give it any prominence. 
** When the effort to make conduct rational was 
initiated in the latter half of the fifth century 
B. C, by those remarkable public lecturers com- 
monly known as the Sophists, this antagonism did 
not appear at all. The Sophists did not profess 
to teach a man his duty as distinct from his 



* Methods of Ethics, p. 84. \ Ilud. 
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interest, or his interest as distinct from his duty, 
but Good Conduct conceived as duty and inter- 
est identified."* This identity of duty and inter- 
est was taught by Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, 
and it was not till the post-Aristotelian period that 
"the main influence of philosophy upon man- 
kind was divided between the two schools which 
presented Virtue and Pleasure as competing inter- 
pretations of the problematical notion of highest 
or ultimate Good/'f 

It may be that the differences between the dif- 
ferent ethical schools are merely differences of 
misunderstanding ; that, as Leibnitz said, "Truth 
is more widely possessed than is generally sup- 
posed, and the great majority of sects are right 
in a great part of their affirmations, but not in 
most of their negations." It is very possible that 
the different ethical schools are fighting only 
because they see the shield from different sides. 
Men are born with casts of mind which cause 
them to see truth from different points of view, 
and though their points of view are different, the 
truth is all the same. A man seems to be born an 
Intuitionist or a Utilitarian in ethics, just as he 
is born a Platonist or an Aristotelian in meta- 
physics. 

But the truly wise man is not partisan or one- 
sided. " Common sense seems to mean by wise^ a 

♦ Ibid., p. 94. f Ibid. 
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man who attains at once all the different rational 
ends : who, by conduct in perfect conformity with 
the true moral code, attains the greatest happi- 
ness possible both for himself and for mankind."* 
** The common conception of Wisdom assumes a 
harmony of the ends of different ethical methods, 
all of which, and not one rather than another, the 
wise man is thought to choose and attain as far 
as possible/' f 

It is with the hope of doing something toward 
producing this long hoped-for harmony that this 
treatise appears. 

But as that object can only be reached by an 
examination of the fundamental principles of 
Ethics carried on with a mind untrammeled, even 
though it be guided, by existing systems, we 
need not be surprised if we reach results that are 
unlike any that have been reached before, nor 
treat with derision conclusions which are already 
old. 

But, while we must treat the old systems of 
Ethics with all due respect, we must acknowledge 
that two thousand years of thinking have added 
little or nothing to our knowledge of the subject, 
and have done little to clear away the fog in which 
it has always been enveloped. We are obliged to 
agree in the main with Buckle, who complains that 
" Writers on morals repeat the commonplace and 

*Ibid.^ p. 203. \Ibid.^ 60. 
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hackneyed notions of their predecessors ; so that 
a nnan after reading every thing that has been 
written on moral conduct and moral philosophy, 
will find himself nearly as much in the dark as 
when his studies first began/** And we must 
also assent with him in the remark that " There is 
unquestionably nothing to be found in the world 
which has undergone so little change as those 
great dogmas of which moral systems are com- 
posed. "f 

In our study of Ethics we shall discover that 
most writers on Ethics have reached the truth, 
but have been prevented from seeing it clearly 
and from freeing it from error by the mere misuse 
of words. Our task, therefore, consists merely in 
unraveling ; we lay no claims to any higher sort 
of originality. 

* History of Civilization, i., p. 23, note. \ Ibid.y p. 180. 



CHAPTER II. 

WHAT IS THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS? ETHICS IS 
NOT THE SCIENCE OF GOOD AND EVIL. 

WHAT is the science of Ethics ? 
It may seem absurd to ask such a question, 
but there is great need that it be both asked with 
emphasis, and answered with truth. Men are all 
too ready to answer this question flippantly, with 
a too confident assumption that their answer is 
invulnerable. There is very great confusion 
in ethical discussions, and that confusion arises 
mainly from this careless confidence with which 
men begin their treatment of ethical subjects by 
a definition of the science which is seldom accu- 
rate. For this confusion the ambiguity in the 
meaning of certain words is chiefly responsible. 
These words are "good" and "bad," "right" 
and " wrong," " virtuous " and " vicious," " moral " 
and " immoral." These words are in common 
use applied to actions in either of two ways : as 
referring either to the objective effects of the 
actions, or to the subjective merit of the actor. 
Thus, if any one gives away a dollar it is ordi- 
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narily called indifferently a good, right, moral, or 
virtuous action, whether because the giver did 
a deed of self-sacrifice, or because the dollar 
relieved a poor family that was in distress. 

Now it is plain that the question whether the 
giver of the money is worthy of praise or not, 
and the question whether the effect caused by 
the giving was good or not, are two entirely 
different questions. But these two questions are 
mixed in hopeless confusion in almost, if not 
quite, all the treatises on Ethics from the time of 
Socrates to our own. The result is that the 
science of Ethics is in such a state of confusion 
that no two doctors of it agree ; and, indeed, no 
one doctor is consistent with himself. Writers 
on Ethics are continually saying and proving that 
Ethics has nothing to do with the effects of 
actions, and yet they proceed in their discussion 
as though it had to do with nothing else. It 
is difficult to understand what the science of 
Ethics is, even when one studies carefully the 
definitions of it which have been given with the 
honest intention to be accurate. No one could 
frame a definition of such a science as Ethics is 
said to be in the article entitled " Ethics " in the 
** Encyclopaedia Britannica." It is there said that 
" The subject of Ethics, most comprehensively 
understood, includes (i) an investigation of the 
constituents and conditions of the Good or Well- 
being of men considered individually, which 
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chiefly takes the form of an examination into the 
general nature and particular species of {a) Virtue 
or (U) Pleasure, and the chief means of realizing 
these ends ; (2) an investigation of the principles 
and most important details of Duty or the Moral 
Law (so far as this is distinguished from Virtue) ; 
(3) some inquiry into the nature and origin of the 
Faculty by which duty is recognized ; (4) some 
examination of the question of human Free Will," 
etc., etc. 

Such a science as that is, of course, impossible 
to define. One may well suspect that it is not a 
science at all. 

But the beginning of that same article furnishes 
a hint which, if heeded, may be our Ariadne, and 
give us the thread by which we may surely find 
our way through the labyrinth. It says : " It is 
not easy to define in a single phrase the subject 
commonly called Ethics in such a manner as to 
meet with general acceptance ; as its boundaries 
and relations to cognate subjects are variously 
conceived by writers of different schools, and 
rather indefinitely by mankind in general. Nor 
does the derivation of the term help its much. 
Ethics {vBlkcl) originally meant that ivhich re- 
lates to ifioQ (** character') ; the treatise of 
Aristotle's, however, to which the term was 
first applied, is not concerned with character 
considered simply as character, but with its good 
and bad qualities. Indeed the antithesis of 
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*good ' and *bad,' in some form, is involved in all 
ethical affirmation ; and its presence constitutes a 
fundamental distinction between the science or 
study of Ethics and any department of physical 
inquiry/' 

Aristotle is the father, therefore, of the diffi- 
culties in ethical science, and the cause of the 
barrenness of ethical study. For if he had closely 
adhered to the science which was accurately 
defined in the name of his treatise, men would 
not have lost themselves in an intricate maze of 
by-paths without any ability to find a main-road 
that leads anywhere. The science of Ethics is the 
science of character in free beings ; or, the science 
which studies the responsibility of free beings for 
their actions, with a view to determining for what, 
and how far those beings are worthy of praise or 
blame, reward or punishment , for what they doy or 
for what they fail to do. 

It is universally admitted by all thinkers, when 
they are thinking, that the ethical, or as it is 
commonly and wrongly called, the moral, quality 
of an act bears no necessary relation whatever to 
the effects of that act, since an act may be ethic- 
ally meritorious which results in evil, or ethically 
blameworthy which results in good. That is, an 
act for which the actor deserves praise may pro- 
duce evil effects ; and an act for which the actor 
deserves blame may produce good effects. For 
example, the man who gives a hundred dollars to 
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a poor family, though he needs the money him- 
self, deserves praise, even if the money attract the 
cupidity of a burglar who breaks into the house 
and niurders some of the inmates. While a man 
who for spite burns down a neighbor's house 
deserves blame, even if it turn out that the owner 
6f the house, while clearing away the ruins and 
digging a new cellar, discovers a great treasure 
which pirates had hidden there. 

But in spite of the fact that the ethical quality 
of acts is universally acknowledged to be inde- 
pendent of the effects of those acts, men do 
commonly judge men by the effects of their 
actions, and bestow praise or blame upon men 
according as their actions result in good or evil. 
A man who kills another when he. only intended 
to bruise him a little, is tried and sentenced for 
murder or for manslaughter ; while a man who 
intended and tried to kill some one, while he only 
succeeded in slightly wounding him, escapes with 
a light punishment. Men who injure others are 
held in prison to await the result of their acts, 
and are then tried and sentenced according to 
those results. 

So, too, if men do good deeds, they are praised 
or blamed according to the results of those deeds. 
If a man give a million dollars to the poor he is 
lauded to the skies, even though he has fifty 
millions left to spend for his own pleasure. 
While it is only on rare occasions, as when a 
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Jesus appears, that the poor giver of a hard- 
earned mite is praised. 

But this is not so strange as that men of great 
philosophic powers, who have made the subject 
of Ethics their especial business, should in their 
discussions wittingly define Ethics according to 
the assumption that an action is ethically praise- 
or blameworthy, according as its effects are good 
or evil. Almost all definitions of Ethics which 
have yet been given are based upon that assump- 
tion. 

For example, Spencer says, ** Conduct is good 
or ^/a:^ according as its total effects are pleasurable 
or painful," * a definition which is unexceptionable 
if the true meanings of *' good "and "bad" are 
kept in view, but is sure to lead to great confu- 
sion and false conclusions if wrong meanings are 
giver> to those words. And it does so lead in 
Spencer's discussion, for we read further on in his 
book that, " The moral man is one whose func- 
tions are all discharged in degrees 

duly adjusted to the conditions of existence." 
In this definition not a word is said or a hint 
given about the responsibility of the actor, his 
merit or demerit : the action is called morally 
good if his actions are **duly adjusted," etc., 
whether the actor has any merit for that adjust- 
ment or not. 



* Data of Ethics, p. 28. 
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But suppose that the man ** whose functions 
are all discharged in degrees duly adjusted to the 
conditions of existence,'* discharges them uncon- 
sciously ; or that he has no inducement to act 
in any other way ; or that he has no power to 
act in any other way : would his action be called 
moral, in the ordinary meaning of that word? 
Surely we would not praise a man for doing a 
good act unconsciously, even though we might 
very properly praise him for the acts by which 
he acquired the ability to do without conscious- 
ness or effort acts which result in good. Nor 
would we praise a man for doing an act which 
resulted in good if he had no inducement or 
reason to act in any other way. And least of all 
would we praise a man for acting in the most 
perfect manner possible, if he could not possibly 
act in any other way. This definition cff the 
moral man on the basis of the quality of the 
results of his actions, objectively, is therefore 
utterly false. 

But, again, Spencer says, *' It is immoral so to 
treat the body as in any way to diminish the 
fullness or vigor of its vitality." But suppose, for 
example, that the one so treating his body does 
not know any better than to do so ; or that he 
does not know that he is injuring himself; or 
does it unconsciously ; or is unable to do other- 
wise : is he " morally " bad ? 

Spencer continues, '' Hence results are one test 
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of actions. There may in every case be but two 
questions, — Does the action tend to maintenance 
of complete life for the time being ? and, — Does 
it tend to prolongation of life to its full extent? 
To ansiver * yes ' or * no ' to either of these ques- 
tions is implicitly to class the action as right or 
wrong in respect of its immediate bearings, what- 
ever it may be in respect of its remote bearings." 
Thus the test that he proposes for moral actions 
is a purely objective one ; the act is morally good 
or bad according to its effects. Thus he defines 
Ethics as " the science of right living," where 
obviously he means by "right" that which is 
objectively good. 

But Spencer is only one out of the many who 
have thus defined morality, and that, too, with 
the very greatest inconsistency. ThusCaird says, 
** Morality or the moral life may be described as 
that solution of the contradiction between man's 
higher and lower nature which is accomplished 
by the transformation of the lower into the organ 
or expression of the higher."* This again says 
not a word about man*s responsibility, merit or 
demerit, in making that transformation, and it is 
to that responsibility alone that the word '* moral" 
in the ordinary sense can rightfully be applied. 
So, again, he says, '' Morality or the moral life 
may be described as the renunciation of the pri- 

* Philosophy of Religion, p. 275. 
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vate or exclusive self and the identification of our 
life with an ever-widening sphere of spiritual life 
beyond us,'"^ and no hint of man's responsibility- 
appears here. If that renunciation be made 
unconsciously, or unwillingly and under compul- 
sion, or for gain, or as the easiest act to do, it 
surely would not be moral in the ordinary sense, 
since the actor would have no merit in doing it. 
James Martineau, in his essay on " Ethics and 
Religion," says, '' Ethics treat of the right order- 
ing of Personal Relations so far as these may 
be made better or worse by our will." This hints 
at man's responsibility, but still bases the science 
of Ethics upon the objective quality of the actions. 
And Sidgvvick adds this definition, that '* Ethics 
is a study of what ought to be so far as this 
depends upon the voluntary action of individ- 
uals ; "t a definition which also takes the will of 
the actor into account, but still defines Ethics as 
a study of " what ought to bCy* a study which is 
objective, and not at all ethical. So again Sidg- 
wick says, *' Ethics may either be regarded as an 
inquiry into the nature of the Good, the intrinsic- 
ally preferable and desirable, the true end of 
action, etc.; or as an investigation of the Right, 
the true rules of conduct. Duty, the Moral 
Law, etc.":j: But, as we have seen, the object of 
ethical inquiry is not, and may not be, the first ; 

* Ibid.f p. 276. f Sidgwick, p. ix. 

X Ibid.y p. 2. 
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and as we shall see, it is not, and may not be, the 
second of these ends. 

That the confusion in ethical inquiry results 
from this assumption that its object is the inves- 
tigation of the good or evil effects of actions, is 
seen from Sidgwick*s statement, that *' There 
will be as many different methods of Ethics as 
there are different views of the ends which men 
are to seek/'* So there will if Ethics has to 
investigate the " ends which men are to seek " ; 
but, fortunately, it has not. 

All this confusion and its most disastrous con- 
sequences come from the fact that there is no 
fixed meaning to the words ''good " and " bad " 
or "evil." These words have such a broad sig- 
nificance that they are almost entirely unfit for 
use in any scientific discussion. But we can not 
cast them out of any discussion upon the actions 
of men, at least until such discussions are more 
accurate and scientific than they ever yet have 
been. It is from a confused notion of the mean- 
ing of these words that the fog arises which has 
overspread ethical discussion hitherto. The re- 
sults of this confusion are most strikingly shown 
in the following passage from Spencer's treatise 
on " Education. "t 

" When a child falls, or runs its head against the 
table, it suffers a pain, the remembrance of which 

* Ibid., p. 8. + P. 173- 
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tends to make it more and more careful for the 
future, and by an occasional repetition of like ex- 
periences it is eventually disciplined into a proper 

guidance of its movements Now, in 

these and like cases, nature illustrates to us in 
the simplest way the true theory and practice of 

moral discipline Observe, in the first 

place, that in bodily injuries and their penalties 
we have misconduct and its consequences reduced 
to their simplest forms. Though, according to 
their popular acceptations, right and wrong are 
words scarcely applicable to actions that have 
none but bodily effects, yet whoever considers 
the matter will see that such actions must be as 
much classifiable under these heads as any other 
actions. From whatever basis they start all 
theories of morality agree in considering that 
conduct whose total results ^ immediate and remote ^ 
are beneficial^ is good conduct ; zvhile conduct 
whose total results^ immediate and remote^ are 
injurious, is bad conduct. The happiness or 
misery caused by it are the ultimate standards by 
which all men judge of behavior. . . . And 
if on looking on all secondary superinduced 
ideas we find these to be our ultimate tests of 
right and wrong, we can not refuse to class purely 
physical actions as right or wrong according to 
the beneficial or detrimental results they pro- 
duce." 

This is probably as glaring an example as can 
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be found of the manner in which even the greatest 
thinkers are misled by the ambiguity of meaning 
of the words good and bad. The action is judged to 
be ethically good or bad, right or wrong, virtuous 
or vicious, according to its effects, and we have this 
final result, that a child which bumps its head by 
accident is said to be wicked ! There, of course, 
all trace of responsibility for the act, all merit 
or demerit, is left out of account. Thus, on 
these foundations Spencer builds up his system 
of Ethics so-called, and it is on these foundations 
that every other Utilitarian builds his theory. 
As we shall see further on. Utilitarianism is essen- 
tially true ; the error of Utilitarians, and, indeed, 
of all other writers in Ethics, is that they suppose 
that Utilitarianism is a system of Ethics, while it 
is nothing of the kind. Utilitarians affirm, and 
others deny, that an act is ethically good if it re- 
sults in good effects and ethically bad if it results 
in evil effects. Both are wrong in affirming 
or admitting that the effects of an action affect its 
ethical quality at all. 

Thus Kant is as much in error as Spencer in 
this matter. See for example his .elaborate dis- 
cussion of the words **good and bad.**^ He dis- 
tinguishes good from pleasure and bad from 
pain, by saying, truly, that '* good " is the cause 
of "pleasure," and " bad " the cause of ** pain." 

* Kant's Ethics, trans, by Abbott, p. 209 et, seq. 
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But as he does not keep clearly in view the true 
and only object of Ethics, which is to treat simply 
and solely of the responsibility ; the praiseworthi- 
ness or blameworthiness of free beings, he fails to 
see that both he and the Utilitarian are bringing 
into Ethics a subject which does not belong 
there. He therefore does not perceive that 
there ought to be no real difference between him- 
self and " the philosopher who thinks himself 
obliged to make a feeling of pleasure the founda- 
tion of his moral judgments," and "who calls 
that good which is a means to the pleasant, and 
evil what is a cause of unpleasantness and pain."* 
Throughout this discussion by Kant the meaning 
of good and bad is confused with the meaning of 
right and wrong, and virtuous and vicious. 

But it ought to be a truism that there can be 
nothing ethical in an action, or in the effect of an 
action. The phrase " of moral action," in its com- 
mon sense, is only a figure of speech. It is the 
person, not the act or its effect, which is ** moral " 
in the ordinary meaning of that word. For all 
acknowledge that, when we ordinarily speak 
of morality, we refer to a quality which men 
possess, and to the responsibility of those men, 
their merit or demerit, for their actions. We 
usually mean by *' moral " action, action for 
which the actor is responsible. If the actor be 

* Kant's Ethics, p. 211. 
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not responsible, then there is no such thing as 
morality, as the word is ordinarily understood. 
Morality is, as Kant tells us, based upon free- 
dom, and that freedom must belong to persons, 
not to things or actions or the effects of actions. 
In short, it is perfectly obvious that the term 
" moral,*' as it is now commonly used, refers to 
the quality of the doer of an action, not at all to 
the quality of the effects of the action ; and all 
definitions of the science of Ethics (commonly 
called the science of morality) which are based 
upon objective considerations, that is, upon the 
quality of the effects of actions, are false. The 
effects of actions are either good or bad, but it 
is not the province of the science of Ethics to 
study that difference. Whether an act causes 
pain or pleasure is not an ethical question. 

Thus it appears that the many hedonistic 
and utilitarian systems which call themselves, 
and are commonly called, ethical systems, are not 
ethical systems at all. Ethics can not say " this 
act is good because it is useful,'* for that judg- 
ment must be made by some other science, which 
has for its business the study of the effects of 
actions. That this is not an ethical science has 
been recognized of late by some thinkers. Thus 
in Mind, a review of an essay by Dr. Schur- 
man quotes from that essay and says, ** As he 
(Dr. S.) himself admits, there is a possible science 
of which it is the aim to deduce from the laws of 
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life and the conditions of existence what kinds 
of actions necessarily tend to produce happiness, 
and what kinds necessarily tend to produce 
unhappiness," and (adds the writer of the review) 
** we have need of such a science^* 

If we keep before us the distinction between this 
possible and desirable science, on the one hand, 
and the science of Ethics on the other, we shall 
avoid entanglement in the maze of confused con- 
troversy between Intuitionism and Utilitarianism. 
The old discussion on the question, ** Is an action 
right in itself, or only in relation to its effect? " — 
will then not trouble us, for we shall see that, in 
the first place, the word " right " is used in a 
false meaning in this question ; and, in the sec- 
ond place, that the science of Ethics has nothing 
to do with this question. 

Let us settle, then, the meaning of the words 
"good" and "bad" (or "evil"). We shall 
understand always in this essay that " good 
describes that which causes pleasure ; " bad, 
that which causes pain. Of course we may call 
that " good " which does not cause immediate 
pleasure, but causes something else, which in turn 
may cause another good thing, which again 
becomes a cause of a good thing, and so on. 

That is, a good thing or action is a cause, or 
one of a chain of causes, which result in pleasure. 



»» 



* Mind, 1882, p. 141. 
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The same is true, of course, of the word bad (or 
evil) ; a bad thing or action is a cause, or one of 
a chain of causes, which result in pain. 

That is, the words " good *' and " bad," have 
no ethical meaning, but relate only to things, or 
actions, or the effects of actions, and are applied 
to those things, or actions, or effects, according 
as they result in pleasure or pain.* 

We shall find it of great advantage, also, to 
keep the words good and bad distinct from pleas- 
ure and pain. That which is good or bad, is that 
which causes pleasure or pain. It is wrong, there- 
fore, to call pleasure good or pain bad, if we wish 
to use the words in their strict meanings. Pleas- 
ure and pain are the names of effectSy of which 
actions or things that are good or bad are the 
causes. Pleasure may, however, be called " good " 
in so far as it is itself a cause of further pleasure, 
and pain may be called *' bad " or ''evil** in so 
far as it is a cause of further pain. That is, pleas- 
ure increases, and pain decreases, vitality and 
health, and both are, therefore, not only final 
ends, but also causes. But it is only in their 
nature as causes that they can be properly called 
good or bad ; so far as they are final ends or 
effects they ought not to be called, in a scientific 

* The phrase *' ethically good " has, however, been used in this 
chapter, but only for convenience' sake, and the phrase is to be 
taken as a whole, the word '* good '' here being qualified by the 
word " ethically.'' 
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treatise on ethics, good or evil. Pleasure is the 
final object of desire; Pain is the final object of 
aversion. They are the final ends beyond which 
reason can not go. Why we desire Pleasure, and 
why we avoid Pain, are indeterminable problems. 



CHAPTER III. 

WHAT IS THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS? ETHICS IS 
NOT THE SCIENCE OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 

IN the preceding chapter we showed that the 
science of Ethics has nothing to do with the 
good or the evil effects of actions, inasmuch as 
Ethics deals only with the responsibility of free 
beings for their actions. The science of Ethics, 
therefore, has nothing to do with good, the cause 
of pleasure ; nor with pleasure, the effect of good ; 
nor with evil, the cause of pain ; nor with pain, 
the effect of evil. It does not, therefore, liave to 
discover what is the Highest Good, the summnm 
bonum ; nor to learn or teach by what actions or 
methods that summnm bonum may be gained. 
We have, therefore, disposed of article (i) in the 
definition of Ethics quoted on pages 17 and 18 
from the '* Encyclopaedia l^ritannica." 

We may now discuss section (2) of that defini- 
tion, which states that Ethics includes** An inves- 
tigation of the principles and most important 
details of Duty or the Moral Law (so far as this 
is distinguished from Virtue).** Or as Sidgwick 
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states it, "An investigation of the Right, the true 
rules of conduct, Duty, the Moral Law, "etc.* 

Now just as Ethics is not an inquiry into the 
effects of actions, since a study of the effects of 
actions tells us nothing about the responsibility of 
the actor, so, too. Ethics is, for precisely the samje 
reason, not a study of the laws of actions, or of 
the so-called Moral Law, eternal or otherwise. 
Ethics must deal with the subjective, not the 
objective, side of the action, if its business is to 
determine or pass judgment upon the responsi- 
bility of the actor. 

If an act be done in accordance with an object- 
ive law of right, it is not on that account neces- 
sarily virtuous, for it may be done by a being 
who is not responsible for his acts, or able to act 
in any other way than in conformity to the law of 
right. If an act is virtuous in proportion to its 
accordance with an objective law of right, then 
a machine is the most virtuous thing in existence, 
for all that it does so long as it is in good order 
is in perfect accordance with law. 

But just as it is often supposed that actions 
which are good or bad in their effects, are therefore 
virtuous or vicious, so, too, it is very generally be- 
lieved that actions which are, or are not, in con- 
formity with law are virtuous or vicious. But in 
order that action may be considered as virtuous 

* Methods of Ethics, p. 2 . 
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or vicious, that is, in order that Ethics, which is 
the science of virtue, can take cognizance of such 
action, there must be some element of responsi- 
bility in it, upon which Ethics can pass judgment. 
In order to the existence of virtuous action, there 
njust be a responsible actor ; and it is he, not the 
effects of his action, or the conformity of that 
action with law, that Ethics judges. The word 
** virtuous " applies to him, not to the effects or 
the legality of his action. 

But the so-called " moral law '* is much revered, 
and is the hinge upon which most systems of 
Ethics turn. In particular there is the famous 
love of Kant for the moral law, as the most abso- 
lute and the most sacred of all things. This moral 
law, the Intuitionists claim to be absolute, and 
known a priori. They say that it is independent 
of, or above, God Himself ; that there is an absolute 
right and an absolute law of right, independent 
either of any law-giver or of any utility ; that it 
is right that each man should have his own, and 
that right is fixed by an absolute law which noth- 
ing can change. Thus, it is said, there is an 
element in actions which makes them moral, right 
or wrong, in themselves. An act may be just 
or unjust, and the justice or injustice of it is fixed 
absolutely by the moral law, and is known intui- 
tively. The Intuitionists often admit that we 
may not know intuitively that certain actions 
are right, and certain others wrong, but they say 
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that there is an element in actions which we 
know to be right or wrong intuitively. I may 
not know, they say, that This (meaning an action) 
is right, but I know intuitively, they say, that 
This (meaning justice) is right, I determine by 
experience that this action is just ; I know intui- 
tively that justice is right ; hence I conclude the 
further proposition, that this action is right. 

But here in this phrase, "justice is right,'* the 
"right" is conceived as general conformity to 
the universal, absolute, objective, moral law, and 
justice as a special kind of conformity to that 
law. It is this moral law which the Intuitionists 
claim is known a priori by intuition, and it is 
conformity to that law which, they say, we know 
intuitively to be right ; either in general, under 
the generic name of " right," or in special forms, 
under the special names of all kinds of virtues or 
duties — Justice, Honesty, Gratitude, etc., etc. 

Other moralists deny these claims, and a hot 
discussion has been waged on these points for 
centuries. 

But we need not here stop to consider the re- 
spective merits of the argument on either side. 
We need only notice that the entire question here 
at issue has nothing to do with Ethics pure and 
simple. If we determine that an act is in con- 
formity with an absolute law of right, and that 
it results in good effects, we do not thereby de- 
termine any thing in regard to the responsibility. 
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the merit or demerit, of the actor, which is the 
only subject that Ethics deals with. 

We conclude, then, that the eternal discussion 
about the innateness of our knowledge of the 
moral law, about its absoluteness and universality, 
about the a priori character of the so-called vir- 
tues of justice, honesty, etc., is, like the discus- 
sion about the summum boftunty not an ethical 
discussion at all. The question whether we have, 
or have not, an innate sense of **duty,** of 
•* ought"; or whether or not the Tightness of 
an act is determined by its utility ; has nothing 
to do with Ethics. Just as we found that the 
question what acts are good in their effects is a 
question for a new science to discuss, so we find 
here that the questions whether there is an object- 
ive law of the fitness of things or not ; whether 
that law is known intuitively a prior i, or not ; 
whether we have an innate sense of duty or not : 
are questions for a psychological or physical or 
metaphysical science to discuss, but not for 
Ethics. 

Let us conclude, then, as the result of our dis- 
cussion thus far, that the science of Ethics does 
not deal either with good and evil, or right and 
wrong. It deals with the cause, that is with the 
doer, of actions, not with their effects or with their 
objective conformity with law. Its task and aim 
are to determine the responsibility, the merit or 
demerit, the virtue or vice of free beings. It can 
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accomplish its object, therefore, not by a study of 
actions, or things, or laws, or effects, but of men 
and of minds ; it is a branch of applied psy- 
chology. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHAT IS THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS? ETHICS IS 
NOT THE SCIENCE OF MORALITY. 

WE have now considered two errors in most 
so-called ethical discussion, or, perhaps it 
is safer to say, two inaccurate uses of words, the 
inaccuracies in the meanings commonly given to 
the words good and bad, right and wrong, — and 
we found that these words ought not to be applied 
to ethical matters. 

We now consider the inaccuracy in the common 
usage of the words moral and immoral. Ethics 
is commonly called ** the science of morality." 
Indeed the word *' moral " has become so closely 
bound up with ethical subjects that it would 
seem impossible to use it in any other than an 
ethical sense. 

But we must try to get an accurate mean- 
ing for our w'ords before this essay can proceed. 
Indeed, it is an inaccurate use of words that has 
caused the existing jumble in ethics, and has 
made this essay possible and, for the writer at least, 
necessary. Others may object that we are here 
using words out of their ordinary meanings, but 
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we find it absolutely necessary to do so. Indeed, it 
will be noticed that we do not use the words 
that we are so laboriously defining in a sense 
entirely foreign to their ordinary meanings, but 
only restrict them to a part of the meaning which 
they are ordinarily made to cover. The words 
good, right, moral, virtuous, and bad (or evil), 
wrong, immoral, vicious, are commonly used 
much as if those in each set were synonymous ; 
each covering the same vast extent of meaning 
that the others do. But we are convinced that 
this indefiniteness in the meanings of words used 
in ethical discussion is the prime cause of the 
haze that overhangs the science of Ethics. More- 
over, we do not, because we have no right to, 
insist that the meanings that we have assigned to 
words shall be forever and everywhere the only 
meanings given to these words : we only insist 
that in this treatise these and no other meanings 
shall be given to the words which we define. 
This we have a perfect right to do, and we find 
it absolutely necessary to clearness to insist on 
these meanings being given. 

We make these remarks here because the mean- 
ing which we assign to the word ** moral *' may be 
objected to by some writers on ethics. But we 
are sure that, if they think the matter over, they 
will see the advantage of confining the meaning 
of the word to what it ought, according to its 
etymology, to mean. However, if they do not 
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see this advantage, we do not insist on their 
changing their meaning of the word, if they will, 
so long as they read this treatise, bear in mind 
the restricted meaning in which we here use it. 

The word "moral** etymologically refers to 
custom or habit, and we shall so use it in this 
essay. By " moral *' we shall mean simply that 
which is in accordance with good or right habit 
or custom, by " immoral ** we shall mean simply 
that which is in accordance with bad or wrong 
habit or custom. 

It is obvious that when we restrict the science 
of Ethics to the consideration of the responsibil- 
ity of free beings we exclude from it all jurisdic- 
tion over habit or, custom. We shall see, later 
on, that there is peculiar and powerful reason for 
keeping the science of Ethics distinct from the 
science of custom or habit ; for while the sciences 
of good and evil, of right and wrong, are merely 
different from the science of Ethics, the science 
which treats of custom or habit is, so to speak, 
opposite to it. In this connection the following 
passage from Carlyle*s " French Revolution** is 
most suggestive : " It were edifying to remark 
what a singular thing customs (in Latin, mores,) 
are ; and how fitly [?] the Virtue, Virtus, Man- 
hood or Worth that is in a man, is called his 
Morality, or customariness.** 

On the contrary, this confusion of Morality 
with Virtue is most ?/;^fit, and most pernicious. 



CHAPTER V. 

ETHICS IS THE SCIENCE OF VIRTUE. 

HAVING determined that Ethics is not the 
science of good and evil, nor of right and 
wrong, nor of morality ; we are now ready to 
learn what the science of Ethics is. We have 
already seen that Ethics is the science of charac- 
ter, of the responsibility of free beings in and for 
their actions ; the science, in short, which deter- 
mines how much, if any, praise or blame, reward 
or punishment, should be given to beings who 
are free to act, and for what that praise or blame 
shall be awarded. 

The ethical question then becomes, " For what 
are free beings responsible, worthy of praise or 
blame ? '* 

If we adhere to the meanings of words as we 
have defined them we can distinguish between at 
least four different questions : 

Is this action good or bad ? 

Is this action right or wrong? 

Is this action moral or immoral ? 

Is it virtuous or vicious ^ 

Only the last is an ethical question. 
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Most writers on Ethics do not distinguish 
between these four questions ; but when they ask 
any one of them, they ask a question which, in 
reality, involves all four. But as the answer to 
any of the four does not include the answer to any 
one, still less the answer to all, of the others, only 
inextricable confusion results from these inquiries. 
Still adhering to the meanings of words that we 
have given, a man may be virtuous, that is, wor- 
thy of praise and reward, for an act which is 
neither good, right, nor moral ; and conversely, 
an act may be good, right, or moral, or all three, 
and yet the doer of it may not be virtuous. 

We must determine, then, what virtue is. To 
determine this we must discover what it is that 
free beings are responsible for. Of course, we 
have to assume that there are free beings, and 
this assumption must be made or there can be no 
such thing as Ethics. As Kant says, the whole 
subject of Ethics depends upon free-will. If 
beings are not free, then they are not responsible. 
We shall assume the freedom of the will, there- 
fore, and not discuss that interminable question. 
If any one denies the freedom of the will he 
denies the possibility of a science of Ethics. We 
shall, however, soon abut upon the conclusion that 
a science of Ethics is impossible even upon the 
assumption of freedom of the will ; so that the 
necessitarian need not be disturbed or disgusted 
by our making that assumption. But, if we are 
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to determine what act it is for which a free being 
is responsible and how far he is responsible for 
it, we must determine first of all what is his act. 

Now it is plain that the only thing for which a 
being can be responsible is the effort of will which 
he makes freely of his own uninfliienced choice ; or 
the effort of will which he might freely make if he 
chose. The ethical quality of an act is determijied 
by the effort made by the actor to do that, rather 
than any other act. 

This proposition is the center on which this 
essay turns. 

But though it is clear enough in itself, and 
though its truth has been recognized in the 
writings of almost all moralists, the ordinary in- 
accurate use of the words which we have taken 
such pains to define has obscured the logical con- 
sequences which flow from it. To make clear 
those consequences we are now compelled to 
enter upon a somewhat difficult psychological 
study. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PLEASURE AND DESIRE. 

WHEN the question, "What is the Summum 
Bonum ** is proposed there are always 
found two violently conflicting partisan replies. 
The Intuitionists and their allies stoutly main- 
tain that the Summum Bonum is Virtue, pure and 
simple, by which they mean conformity to a sup- 
posed absolute a priori law of right ; while the 
Utilitarians with their allies maintain that there 
is no such thing as an absolute law of right, no 
such thing as an intuitively known right and 
wrong, but that the Summum Bonum at which 
all human action should be aimed, by which all 
human action should be directed, is Pleasure. 

Now, before we start out upon the intricate 
discussion of this problem it will be well to fix 
firmly in mind the meanings of the four entirely 
different pairs of terms: 

Good and Bad (or Evil), 

Right and Wrong, 

Moral and Immoral, 

Virtue and Vice, 
as they have already been defined in this treatise. 
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If these different terms be accurately under- 
stood and distinguished from each other, it will 
be at once discerned that the question, "What is 
the Sunimum Bonum f ** is not an ethical question 
at all ; since it has nothing to do with Virtue or 
Vicey but relates only to what is Good or Bad. 
The discussion of this question, therefore, belongs 
not to ethical science, but to that science which 
we have already said should be established for 
the express purpose of solving this question. 

But so inextricably entangled have the discus- 
sions of what is commonly called Ethics become 
that we find ourselves compelled to consider this 
question before we proceed further. 

At the threshold of the treatment of this prob- 
lem we find confronting us the assertion by the 
Intuitionists that it is absurd to say that the 
Summum Bonu7n which is the object and the guide' 
of human actions is Pleasure, since (they say) 
we can not compare pleasures with each other so 
as to estimate their relative value ; and, if an 
action were good in proportion to the pleasure 
that it causes, we must have some means of esti- 
mating the relative value of pleasures. 

To prove this assertion that pleasures can not 
be compared, the Intuitionists maintain that 
pleasures differ not only in degree or quantity y but 
in kind or quality ^ and, since things which differ in 
kind or quality can not be compared, ergOy they 
2Lrg\xQy pleasures can not be compared ; ergOy pleas- 
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ure can not be the object and guide of our con- 
duct ; ergOy Pleasure is not the Summum Bonum. 

To prove that pleasures differ from each other 
in quality y the difference between the higher intel- 
lectual or aesthetic pleasures and the lower pleas- 
ures of base appetite, is cited. The pleasure to a 
poet in reading Homer or Shakespeare ; to an 
artist in looking at the works of Michael Angelo 
or Raphael, is said to be not only higher in degree^ 
. or greater in quantity, but also different in quality 
or kind from the pleasure which the clod-hopper 
derives from his beer, or the glutton from his 
meat. Indeed, it is sometimes claimed by these 
partisans that it is improper to say that such 
classes of pleasure as these are higher or lower 
relatively to each other: it is asserted that they 
are absolutely incomparable ; things not of the 
same kind or class. 

If this be true, the question is settled : the 
Summum Bonum is not pleasure. 

It is this difficulty that has appalled many of 
the ablest Utilitarians ; for they have been con- 
vinced by the arguments of their opponents that 
pleasures do differ in quality ; and, admitting 
that, they find it extremely difficult to maintain 
their utilitarian systems of morals. 

For example, Spencer not only admits, but 
emphatically affirms and tries to prove, that 
pleasures differ from each other in quality, and 
admits that, on that account, an accurate esti- 
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mate of their relative values is impossible. He 
says : 

** Bentham's positive assertion that what happi- 
ness is every man knows, because, what pleasure 
is every man knows, is met by counter assertions 
equally positive. * Who can tell,* says Plato, * what 
pleasure really is, or know it in its essence, except 
the philosopher, who alone is conversant with 
realities ? * Aristotle, too, after commenting on the 
different opinions held by the vulgar, by the polit- 
ical, by the contemplative, says of happiness that 
* to some ' it seems to be virtue, to others pru- 
dence, and to others a kind of wisdom : to some 
again these, or one of these, with pleasure, or at 
least, not without pleasure ; others again include 
external prosperity. And Aristotle, like Plato, 
comes to the remarkable conclusion that the 
pleasures of the intellect, reached by the contem- 
plative life, constitute the highest happiness. 
How disagreements concerning the nature of hap- 
piness and the relative values of pleasures thus 
exhibited in ancient times, continue down to 
modern times, is shown in Mr. Sidgwick's discus- 
sion of egoistic Hedonism." "^ 

Spencer is thus firmly convinced that pleasures 
differ from each other in quality, and he draws 
the conclusion which must necessarily follow ; 
that no accurate comparison of pleasures is pos- 



* Data of Ethics, chap, ix., sec. 60. 
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sible, yet he insists that a comparison of pleasures 
is possible in the rough, and that comparison gives 
us a sufficient guide for our conduct. But the hazi- 
ness of Spencer's theory after he has admitted 
that pleasures differ from each other in quality, 
must have been apparent to every student of the 
"Data of Ethics." 

Most other Utilitarians admit that their theory 
of morals must stand or fall with the assertion 
that pleasures are all of the same kind or quality, 
and differ only in degree. *' The fundamental 
assumption of Hedonism," says Sidgwick, " is 
that all feelings considered merely as feelings can 
be arranged in a certain scale of preferablcness, 
so that the preferablcness or pleasantness of each 
bears a definite ratio to that of all the others."* 
Of course, such a scale could not be made if pleas- 
ures differed from each other in kind. 

But it must at once be admitted that the com- 
parative value of pleasures can not be determined 
by us with any exactness, even if pleasures do 
differ from each other only in degree. And this 
difficulty of comparing and estimating the values 
of pleasures is, for the Hedonist, what tlie im- 
possibility of comparing the relative obligation of 
duties and virtues is to the intuitive moralist : it 
is just as impossible to form a scale of pleasures as 
it is to form a scale of duties and virtues. And 



♦Methods, etc., p. ii6. 
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here the two schools may call themselves quits : 
for both suppose that their scales are necessary 
and possible, while both are deceived, since neither 
scale is possible, and both would be worthless, 
even if they were. 

That an exact comparison and valuation of 
pleasures is impossible is amply shown by Sidg- 
wick^and by Spencer,f and is sufficiently attested 
by any one's own experience. And this in spite 
of the fact that many moralists have maintained 
the opposite; but they have thus maintained only 
because they supposed that the utilitarian theory 
rested upon the possibility of estimating the 
relative value of pleasures, and they were ready 
to ignore, distort, or deny facts in order to main- 
tain their theory. 

But it is not usually seen that what is com- 
monly supposed to be one question here is really 
two. There is first the question : 

Do pleasures differ from each other in quality? 
And, secondly, can the relative values of pleasures 
be determined ? 

The fact that, if the first question be answered 
in the affirmative, the whole matter is at once 
solved, has served to obscure the fact that there 
are here two questions and not merely one. It 
has not been seen that, while the answer "Yes*' 
to the first of these questions enforces of necessity 

* Methods of Ethics, book ii., chaps, ii. and iii. 
f Data of Ethics, chap, ix , et passim. 
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the answer *' No " to the second question, it does 
not follow that, if the answer '* No " be given to 
the first question, the answer ** Yes " must be 
given to the second. The fact has not been 
generally perceived that, even if it be granted 
that pleasures are all of the same kind, neverthe- 
less the relative values of pleasures can not be 
determined. 

The Intuitionist can, therefore, with perfect 
safety allow his opponent to maintain and prove 
that there is only one kind of pleasure. And that 
has been proved. 

Thus Kant tells us, " It is surprising that men, 
otherwise acute, can think it possible to dis- 
tinguish between higher and lower desires, 
according as the ideas which are connected with 
the feeling of pleasure have their origin in the 
senses or in the understanding ; for when we 
inquire what are the determining grounds of 
desire, and place them in some expected pleasant- 
ness, it is of no consequence whence the idea of 
this pleasing object is derived, but only how much 
it pleases. Whether an idea has its seat and 
source in the understanding or not, if it can only 
determine the choice by presupposing a feeling 
of pleasure in the subject, it follows that its 
capability of determining the choice depends 
altogether on the nature of the inner sense, 
namely, that this can be agreeably affected by it. 
However dissimilar ideas of objects may be, even 
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if they are ideas of the understanding or of the 
reason in contrast to ideas of sense, yet the feeling 
of pleasure by means of which they constitute the 
determining principle of the will (the expected 
satisfaction which impels the activity to the 
production of the object) IS OF ONE AND THE 
SAME KIND, not only inasmuch as it can be only 
known empirically, but also inasmuch as it affects 
one and the same vital force which manifests 
itself in the faculty of desire, and in this respect 
can only differ in DEGREE from every other ground 
of determination*'"^ 

The reader is earnestly exhorted to peruse the 
excellent remarks of Kant following the passage 
which we have quoted, that the reasons for this 
conclusion may be apparent. We learn that there 
is no difference, except in degree, between the 
sensations of pleasure; the apparent « differences 
between pleasures, so far as they are differ- 
ences of quality, are not differences between 
the pleasures themselves, but between the ideas 
connected with them. So Hartmannsays: "Tooth- 
ache and a pain in the finger are evidently 
two different pains, one is in the teeth, the other 
in the finger. If I had not the ability to project 
my perceptions into space I should not have two 
sensations of distinct pains, but a single one com- 
posed of two The perception of 

* Kant's Ethics, Abbott's tr., 1879, p. 152-3. 
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local differences enables the mind to distinguish 
in so complex experience of pain, the local diver- 
sity of two pains which compose the total sensa- 
tion ; and to associate the one of these elements 
with the perception of a place, and the other with 
the perception of a different place, and thus to 
establish the duality of its elements. But things 
may occupy different places, without being for 
that reason different in essence : for example, two 
triangles.*'* 

The sensation of every pleasure (or pain) is 
accompanied by an idea, arid the idea must be 
carefully kept separate in thought from the sen- 
sation itself. This distinction being made, " we 
have to discover whether the differences mentioned 
[between pleasures and between pains] belong 
really to pleasure and pain, or only to the circum- 
stances which produce and accompany them, i. ^., 
to the perception. It is evident that pain has 
quantitative differences of intensity ; has it also 
qualitative differences? The greater part of the 
characteristics by which language distinguishes 
pains relate to the different forms of its intermit- 
tent action ; e, g., palpitation, twitching, spasms, 
pricking, cutting, biting and even itching. With- 
out doubt the variable degree of pain in these 
cases depends on the changing strength of the 
perception, following certain more or less regular 

* Philosophy of the Unconscious, part ii., chap. iii. 
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types ; but there is no trace in them of a qualita- 
tive difference in the original sensation of pain. 
Or we might possibly suppose such a difference 
in the pleasure and disgust which smells and tastes 
excite, but careful self-examination proves that 
here also the qualitative difference of pleasure and 
of pain is but a mere appearance, which arises in 
the confusion constantly made of the pleasure 
and pain with the perception which accompanies 
it. We are accustomed to comprise them and the 
perception in one whole ; and then the differences 
between the perceptions appear to be dif- 
ferences between these wholes It 

seems almost impossible to analyze exactly in 
ourselves the whole which pleasure and pain form 
with the perceptions which produce and accom- 
pany them, and to separate their elements one 
from the other. This separation nevertheless 
ought to be possible, since each one can easily see 
that the two elements stand to each other in the 
relation of cause to effect, and are essentially dis- 
tinct. He who succeeds in making this sepa- 
ration will establish the truth of this proposition, 
that pleasure and pain have only quantitative dif- 
ferences of intensity, and no differences of 
quality."* 

We learn, then, that pleasures can not be com- 
pared and yet that they do not differ in quality. 

* Ibid. 
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The reason why they can not be compared must 
then be other than because they differ in quality, 
and all the discussion whether the differences 
between pleasure are qualitative, or only quantita- 
tive, are seen to be irrelevant and useless in 
Ethics. 

But most Utilitarians still think that the ques- 
tion, " Can pleasures be compared ? " depends for 
its answer on the answer to the question, *' Do 
pleasures differ in quality?" Thus Spencer sees 
that pleasures can not be accurately compared, 
but he attributes the reason for that fact to the 
qualitative difference of pleasures. He fails to 
see that the qualitative difference lies not between 
the sensations of pleasure themselves but only 
between the ideas which accompany those sensa- 
tions. He says, "' Were pleasures all of one kindy 
differing only in degree ; were pains all of one 
kind, differing only in degree ; and could pleasures 
be measured against pains with definite results, 
the problems of conduct would be much simplified. 
Were the pleasures and pains serving as incentives 
and deterrents simultaneously present to con- 
sciousness, with like vividness, or were they all 
immediately impending, or were they all equidis- 
tant in time, the problems would be still further 
simplified. And they would be still further sim- 
plified if the pleasures and pains were exclu- 
sively those of the actor. But both the desira- 
ble and the undesirable feelings are of various 
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kinds, making quantitative comparisons difficult; 
some are present and some are future, increasing 
the difficulty of quantitative comparison ; some 
are entailed on self, and some are entailed on 
others, again increasing the difficulty, so that the 
guidance yielded by the primary principle reached 
is of little service unless supplemented by the 
guidance of secondary principles."* And on this 
last point Sidgwick also agrees that we can not 
help erring in our valuation of pleasures and 
pains, and he thinks the error must be eliminated 
by substituting '' for the instinctive, implicit infer- 
ence [of the value of pleasures] a more scientific 
process of reasoning/'f 

Thus Spencer and Sidgwick show a mixture of 
agreement and difference. The difference is that 
Sidgwick, believing the assumption that feelings 
" Can be arranged in a certain scale of desirabil- 
ity '* to be ** the fundamental assumption of 
Hedonism,":}: calls preference of pleasures fortheir 
quality rather than their quantity non-hedonistic 
preference ; while Spencer insists that Hedonists 
may and do prefer one pleasure to another for its 
quality. We have seen that the debate is unim- 
portant, since, whether pleasures differ in quality 
or not, there is no rigorous way which can be 
consistently used in practice for comparing their 
rank and value. 

* Spencer: Data of Ethics, chap. ix. f Sidgwick, p. 122. 

X Sidgwick, 116. 
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We have now arrived, then, at the conclusion 
that pleasures are all of the same kind, and differ 
only in degree or quality : or rather, we have 
determined that, just as there is only one Force 
beneath all those manifestations which are vul- 
garly called ** forces," so also beneath all those 
manifestations which men call " pleasures,*' there 
is only one Pleasure. This Pleasure, if we should 
pursue the study of it further, we should proba- 
bly find to be not even a sensation, as it is com- 
monly supposed to be ; but a condition of the soul, 
which is caused, or destroyed, by sensations. 
This condition would be found to be, we may 
believe, simply the state of spiritual health. This, 
however, I mention but parenthetically, as it is 
indifferent to the purpose immediately in view. 

We have also determined that, even though 
pleasures are all of one kind, it is not possible to 
make an accurate comparison of their relative 
value. But we have still to discover : 

First. Why pleasures can not be accurately com- 
pared and appraised ; and 

Secondly. How zve can determine what actions 
are good and what actions are bad ; that is, we have 
to find a criterion of good and evil by which we 
can guide our conduct. 

John Stuart Mill tells us that ** Desiring a 
thing and finding it pleasant, are, in strictness of 
language, two modes of naming the same psycho- 
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logical fact '* ; and that '* We desire a thing in 
proportion as the idea of it is pleasant." * 

But Sidgwick adds : f ** On this view the notions 
of * right * and Vrong/ would seem to have no 
meaning except as applied to the intellectual 
state, accompanying volition ; since, if future 
pleasures and pains be truly represented, the 
desire must be directed toward its proper object/' 
** But it is surely manifest, without 
referring to the disputed cases of virtuous self- 
sacrificing conduct, that there can be no such 
definite proportion maintained between strength 
of desire (or aversion) and intensity of foreseen 
pleasure (or pain), at least in any sense in which 
it would much concern the student of Ethics. 
For it is matter of common experience that the 
resultant or prevailing desire in men is often di- 
rected toward what (even in the moment of yield- 
ing to the desire) they think likely to cause them 
more pain than pleasure on the whole. Video 
meliora proboque, deteriora seqiior, is as applicable 
to the Epicurean as it is to any one else. If any 
evidence is needed of this, I can not do better 
than quote Mill himself. He tells us that men 
often, not from merely intellectual deficiencies, 
but from infirmity of character, make their elec- 
tion for the nearer good, though they know it to 
be less valuable ; and this no less when the choice 



* Methods of Ethics, pp. 30 and 33. f Ibid., p. 31. 
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is between two bodily pleasures. . . . They 
pursue sensual indulgences to the injury of bodily 
health, though perfectly aware that health is the 
greater good." 

The question first suggested here is this : " Is 
an action good according as it causes Pleasure, or 
according to something else ? " 

The reason why moralists almost invariably be- 
come inextricably entangled by this problem is, not 
only that they confound the four sets of terms 
which we have defined in the beginning of this 
treatise, but also that they make the vulgar error 
of confounding a cause with its effect. 

In Mill's proposition that *' We desire a thmg 
in proportion as the idea of it is pleasant," and 
also that " desiring a thing and finding // pleas- 
ant are two modes of naming the same psycholog- 
ical fact,*' this confusion of cause and effect is 
most glaring. Most evidently it is not tlmigs 
that are pleasant ; things are the causes of Pleas- 
ure ; it is not things that we desire, but the Pleas- 
ure which they cause. It is this difference 
between cause and effect, between Pleasure and 
the perception that accompanies and causes it, 
that is of vital importance in the subject we are 
considering. For this distinction makes Mill's 
proposition meaningless. Mill in one proposition 
says it is the " thing," in the other, that it is the 
" idea of the thing," that is pleasant. Do we, 
then (keeping in mind the difference, now pointed 
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out, between cause and effect), desire a thing in 
proportion as it is a cause of remote Pleasure ? 
Or do we desire a thing in proportion as the idea 
of it is a cause of present Pleasure ? 

To answer this question we must have recourse 
to the law of association of ideas. We know that 
things cause Pleasure, or cause the sensations 
which cause Pleasure ; as when an apple causes, 
by contact with our palate, the sensation of taste, 
which causes in us a state of Pleasure. But we 
know that the idea of a thing, as the idea of wine, 
of dancing, of music, or of any thing we like, 
may also very often cause in us a state of Pleas- 
ure, without the actual contact of the thing with 
our senses, and, consequently, without the actual 
sensation which is the cause of the state of Pleas- 
ure. We see then that there are two immediate 
causes of pleasure ; sensations, which are them- 
selves caused by things ; and ideas, which may 
be aroused in our minds by our own will or by 
some outward thing or event. 

Now, obviously, our desire for a thing is not 
the same as our desire for Pleasure. I can only 
desire a thing through having an idea of it and 
believing that if I had the thing it would cause 
me Pleasure : that is, my desire for a thing is 
intellectual and depends upon the strength of my 
idea of it as a cause of Pleasure. Desire for a 
thing is, therefore, intellectual ; and in " strictness 
of language^' it is improper to speak of desire for 
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a thingy inasmuch as it is not the things but the 
Pleasure which it may cause, that I desire. If 
my idea of a thing is closely connected with the 
idea of Pleasure, that is, if in my mind the thing, 
as a cause, is closely connected with Pleasure, as 
its effect, I confuse the thing with its effect and 
think that I desire the thing itself. In truth, 
Jiowever, I would not care for the thing if it did 
not cause, or if I did not suppose it would cause, 
the effect that I desired, that is. Pleasure : if I 
could have the Pleasure without the thing I 
would not care for the thing, just as, if I could 
have without money all the Pleasure that money 
can cause, I would not care for money. It is only 
because things are closely connected in our minds 
as causes, with the effect Pleasure, that we desire, 
or think we desire, things. 

Then by what is the strength of desire de- 
termined ? 

In answer. to this question it must be noticed 
that we do not find much trouble with the desire 
for Pleasure : we know that we desire Pleasure, 
the final effect. But we have two questions : 
By what is the strength of our desire for the 
effect, for Pleasure, determined ? And, by what is 
the strength of our desire for the causes of Pleas- 
ure, for things, determined ? 

In answer to the first question it may at once 
be said that desire for Pleasure is purely sensuous, 
and entirely beyond our control. If the taste of 
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wine cause us Pleasure we can not help desiring 
the Pleasure which the wine will cause. More- 
over the amount or degree of Pleasure which the 
taste of wine causes us may be great or small, but 
that amount or degree is independent of our con- 
trol. Now, suppose the taste of wine cause me a 
vivid, strong state of Pleasure, while the taste of 
an apple cause me a dull, weak state of Pleasure ; 
how do I know that one state is stronger than the 
other, and why should I say that my desire for 
the one state of Pleasure is stronger than my 
desire for the other ? 

There it must be seen that all the elements are 
purely sensuous: the state of Pleasure, the sensa- 
tion which causes the Pleasure, and the desire, 
are all purely sensuous, therj is no trace of an 
intellectual element. Hence the comparison 
made between the two states of Pleasure is made 
entirely by sense ; one state of Pleasure is determ- 
ined to be stronger than the other solely by 
sense ; I desire Pleasure whether I will or not. I 
desire the Pleasure which wine causes more than 
I desire the Pleasure which an apple causes, solely 
because my senses have made me so desire. My 
desire inevitably goes as my senses tell it to go. 
1 do not know how^ or why^ it makes the determ- 
ination that the Pleasure resulting from one 
cause is greater or better than the Pleasure result- 
ing from another: I only know that that determ- 
ination is made by my senses without any aid 
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or interference from either my intellect or my 
will. 

But It is evident that, although I do not know 
how or why I make a comparison of states of 
pleasure or pain, and judge that one is greater 
than others, I nevertheless do make such judg- 
ments. I like one thing better than another 
because my senses tell me that the Pleasure 
which the one causes is greater than the Pleasure 
caused me by the other. I may like both apples 
and oranges and yet prefer the oranges to the 
apples solely because I have determined that 
oranges taste better, that is, cause me more 
Pleasure than the other. I may dislike both the 
pain of neuralgia and the pain from a corn, but 
yet say that I dread neuralgic pains more than 
the pains from the corn. So also, I may fear 
both the pain of the loss of money and the pain 
from the loss of a dear child, and yet say without 
hesitation that the pain from the loss of my 
child is greater than the pain from the loss of 
money. So, too, I may even compare pleasures 
and pains which are derived from the same things 
and judge that one is greater than another. My 
Pleasure from one orange may be greater, I say, 
than my Pleasure from another ; it tastes better, I 
say ; or my grief at the loss of a hundred dollars 
may be greater than my grief at the loss of one 
dollar ; or I may feel a more poignant sorrow at 
the loss of one child than at the loss of another. 
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But in all these cases my judgment is made purely 
by my sensibility; my intellect does not make 
the judgment or aid in making it. Nor has my 
will any part in the decision ; I can not will to like 
the Pleasure of the taste of an orange more than 
the taste of wine, for my Pleasure is greater from 
the one than from the other in spite of myself. 

But, though it is thus evident from the facts 
that we do compare states of pleasure or of pain 
and decide that some are greater than others, it 
is also evident that that comparison is purely 
sensuous, and that it is therefore entirely inaccu- 
rate. Though I can tell that this pleasure is 
greater than that, I can not tell how much greater. 
Moreover, there are pleasures so nearly like in 
degree to others, and pains so nearly like others 
in degree that I can not and do not even attempt 
to decide which is the greatest or the most desir- 
able. A child may hesitate long before he 
decides whether a top or a ball, a piece of pie or 
an apple will give him the most Pleasure, although 
he could at once decide that a pony was to be 
preferred to any one of them ; his judgment is 
good only in the rough, between great pleasures 
and little, not between pleasures nearly alike in 
degree. 

Thus there is no accuracy in this sensuous determ- 
ination that one pleasure is greater than another ^ 
and this sort of determination could form no reli- 
able guide for co7tduct. 
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But what, then, is the determining principle of 
desire ? We have seen that our desire is not for 
things themselves, but is determined by the 
pleasantness of which those things are causes, 
and we find that the degree of this pleasantness 
is ascertainable in the rough, but with little accu- 
racy. But this conclusion exactly accords with 
what we know of desire. Our desire is determ- 
ined by causes which we do not control, and its 
strength is also determined we know not how. 
\ As we can not tell just how strong a certain state 
of Pleasure is, so we do not know just how strong 
our desire for it is, as compared with other 
desires, though we may know that a certain 
Pleasure is greater than a certain other, and that 
a certain desire is stronger than a certain other. 
We can not accurately determine either the rela- 
tive strength of our desires or the degree of our 
pleasures. 

But it must be that the strength of our desire 
for Pleasure is, in some way, dependent upon the 
estimated value of pleasures. Even though it be 
not true that, as Mill says, " we desire a thing in 
proportion as it is pleasant," or that ** desire for a 
thing and finding it pleasant," are one and the 
same thing ; it must still be true that the strength 
of desire for a Pleasure resulting from a certain 
cause is, in some way, dependent upon the strength 
of that Pleasure in our judgment. 

But our desire can not be strong in proportion 
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as an actual Pleasure is strong, for desire means a 
feeling of want for a Pleasure which is not actual : 
we desire to make it actual. In proportion as a 
state of Pleasure is strong, in that proportion it 
satisfies us, and, therefore, in that proportion we 
do not desire it. Our feeling of want or desire is 
not, then, in proportion to the strength of the 
state of Pleasure, but to something else. What 
that " something else " is must be apparent : it is 
the idea of Pleasure which we desire to replace 
by the state of Pleasure. And here we see com- 
ing out into peculiar vividness the fact that, in 
proportion as perceptio7i is strong sensation is 
weak, while in proportion as sensation is strong 
perception is weak. We have the idea of Pleasure 
in our minds, and that determines the strength of 
the desire for the actual state of Pleasure ; as the 
idea is replaced by the sensation the desire is 
satisfied and ceases to be ; as the idea is strong it 
indicates a lack of satisfaction, of sensation. 

Now, that the feeling of want or desire is pro- 
portioned to the idea of Pleasure in our minds 
and inevitably exists where that idea exists, that 
idea only existing where the state is absent^ is 
admirably illustrated by the discovery made in 
late years by psychologists that, where the idea 
of a motion exists uninhibited, that motion 
inevitably follows without any interposition of 
an arbitrary will. Thus, one author writes as 
follows : "' Cases may be multiplied indefinitely 
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of actions performed with no distinct volitional 
fiat at all — the mere presence of an intellectual 
image of the movement, and the absence of any 
conflicting image being adequate causes of its 
production/' Lotze and others are then quoted 
to show how motions inevitably follow the idea 
of the motion if that idea exist alone, and the 
author continues : " I then lay it down as a corner 
stone in our inquiry, that every representation of a 
motion awakens the actual motion which is its 
object^ unless inhibited by some antagonistic repre- 
sentation simultaneously to the mifid,''^ And just 
as every representation of a motion awakens the 
actual motion unless inhibited, so every represe?ita- 
tion of a state of Pleasure awakens the desire or 
volition for that Pleasure, And that there may 
be no mistake made on this point there must be 
kept distinctly in mind the difference between (i) 
the idea of Pleasure, (2) the idea {accompanying a 
state of pleasure) of the thi^tg which causes the 
state, and (3) the state itself. And there must 
also be kept in mind the fact that we are speaking 
of the idea of the state of Pleasure, not oith^word 
" Pleasure," for it may very well be that we may 
have the idea of the word " Pleasure," without hav- 
ing any desire for Pleasure. But if the idea of the 
state of Pleasure arise it is inevitable that the 
desire to make that state an actuality arise, and 

* "The Feeling of Efifort," by W. James, in Anniversary 
Memoirs of Boston Society of Natural History, 1880. 
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that the strength of the desire be in proportion 
to the strength of the idea. 

The way in which this idea of Pleasure is 
aroused in us is an apt illustration of the associa- 
tion of ideas. In the first place, it must have 
been necessary that some thing should have 
affected our senses so as to cause in us the sensa- 
tion of taste, touch, sound, etc., and that this 
sensation then should have caused us the state of 
Pleasure. 

We then got an idea of Pleasure, and it is con- 
ceivable that this idea should not have been con- 
nected at once with that of the thing that caused 
it, and that, when we first saw the thing or had an 
idea of it, it may not have aroused in us the idea 
of Pleasure. We might in turn have had the idea 
of Pleasure without knowing what the thing was 
which originally caused us the state of Pleasure. 
And, indeed, do we not often have a feeling 
of desire for Pleasure, a feeling of want which is 
unconnected with any particular thing, and desire 
Pleasure without knowing what thing we want? 
We often say we " want something good ** and 
have no idea of what the something shall be, nor, 
indeed, much care, if it but give us the Pleasure 
we want. 

But our idea of Pleasure has become closely 
connected with certain things which we know by 
experience are causes of Pleasure, or even only 
causes of causes of Pleasure. This connection is 
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SO close that we say we desire the thing when we 
only desire Pleasure. We say we desire fruit, 
wine, pictures, houses, horses, land, money, etc., 
when it is only the Pleasure that they will cause 
which we desire. But the idea of these things is 
so closely connected in our minds with the idea 
of Pleasure that, when the idea of the thing 
occurs, the idea of the Pleasure which it will 
cause, and therefore, the desire for Pleasure, very 
often arises. Thus, when the idea of wine, fruit, 
ice-cream, tobacco, houses, the theater, the sea, 
the country, occurs to people especially fond of 
these things, the idea of Pleasure is aroused in 
them and, if the idea is not replaced by the state 
of Pleasure, the desire for Pleasure arises. 

But what is it that we mean when we say that 
each of us is " fond *' of certain things and not 
fond of others? Simply this, that the particular 
things of which I say I am " fond " more easily 
cause me Pleasure than other things do. Certain 
things are stronger causes of Pleasure with some 
men than with other men, and those same things 
may even be a cause of pain to some people ; as 
garlic and tobacco cause Pleasure to some and 
Pain to others. Thus I am more easily made to 
desire Pleasure by the thought of one thing than 
by the thought of another, because the one thing 
arouses the idea of Pleasure in me more vividly 
than the other does. But the strength of that 
desire is determined entirely by sensual causes : 
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I may reason that one thing ought to be desired 

more than another, and know that in the end one 

* 

thing {e, g,, health) will cause me more pleasure 
than another {e, g.^ whisky) will, but the strength 
of my desire is not determined by my intellect, 
by what I know or reason, but by what I feel. It 
is very natural, therefore, that I should desire 
things which I knoiv are things that will not 
cause me as much Pleasure as other things will, 
and even things which I know will cause me 
more Pain than Pleasure. I desire things in pro- 
portion as they arouse in me the idea of Pleasure, 
although I may know that other things will cause 
me more Pleasure and ought to be most desired. 
Thus the drunkard knows that money and health 
will cause him more Pleasure than rum will, but 
the idea of the rum arouses a stronger idea of Pleas- 
ure in him than the ideas of health and money 
do, and hence his strongest desire is for the rum. 

Our desire, therefore, is not in proportion to 
the strength or vividness of the idea of the thing 
which causes Pleasure ; my idea of money and of 
its advantages may be very strong, and my idea 
of rum be very weak, but the faintest idea of rum 
may be more powerful to arouse in me the idea 
of, and the desire for. Pleasure, than is the strong- 
est idea of money. 

This appears also from another consideration, 
that the idea of a thing which causes Pleasure 
may, instead of arousing in me the idea and the 
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desire of Pleasure, cause me to experience the 
actual state of Pleasure, and thus satisfy me, in- 
stead of causing me to feel want or desire. This 
fact is sometimes evident in the case of men who 
are especially fond of some particular thing: their 
idea of the thing of which they are especially 
fond arouses in them the idea of, and, therefore, 
the desire for, Pleasure, while the idea of other 
things, which they know they ought to desire, 
arouses in them the experience of the actual state 
of Pleasure, and, therefore, their desire for those 
things, instead of being aroused, is quelled or sat- 
isfied. Thus, the boy whose will is weak while 
his passions and ambitions and imagination are 
strong, dreams of the time when he will be rich, 
famous, and honored, and his dreams cause him 
so much actual Pleasure that his desire for Pleas- 
ure from corresponding causes that are actual 
instead of imaginary is too weak to incite him to 
vigorous, persevering effort ; while his desire for 
the Pleasure which sweet tastes and joyful play 
will cause him is not satisfied by mere thinking, 
but craves the actual cause of that Pleasure. If 
one is fond of dancing, sometimes the recollec- 
tion of the last ball that he attended may carry 
his thoughts away from the present so that he 
** loses himself in memory" and feels over again 
the actual pleasure which that ball caused, and 
therefore does not desire a real ball in the present. 
Indeed, he may be old and blasi, and have no 
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desire to go to balls now, because his capacity 
for enjoying Pleasure from those causes is gone ; 
and then the idea of parties and balls and danc- 
ing may occur never so vividly to him, and he 
may go over in memory all the recollections of 
the times, places, circumstances, and triumphs 
of his old pleasures, and yet feel no desire for 
those causes of Pleasure, since they would not 
be causes of Pleasure now. Many old people 
may be found who have a most vivid recollection of 
their youthful doings and the causes of their early 
pleasures, but have no idea of Pleasure and no 
desire aroused in them by their recollection. 
But often such persons when recalling their 
youthful days, regain their animation, their eye 
lights up, and they feel to some extent their 
ancient pleasure over again, although absolutely 
incapable of getting it now afresh from such causes 
as those of which they think. In such cases the 
idea of a thing which once caused Pleasure 
arouses more actual Pleasure than the thing itself 
could : the idea is a cause of actual Pleasure and 
thus is the cause of satisfaction, not of want or 
desire. 

Thus we see that there may be two causes of 
Pleasure : sensations (caused by things) and ideas 
of things. But there is only one cause of Desire : 
the idea of Pleasure aroused by the idea of 
things. In so far as the idea of a thing causes 
the actual state of Pleasure, in so far does it cause 
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a feeling of satisfaction ; but in so far as the 
idea of a thing arouses the idea of Pleasure, in so 
far it causes a feeling of want or desire, which 
is a feeling of want or desire for the actual sensa- 
tion which causes the sensation of Pleasure. 

The facts may be symbolized thus : Let A be 
the thing (wine, dancing, etc.) which causes Pleas- 
ure ; and C be the capability of the person for 
enjoying Pleasure from that cause at the time 
when the cause is actually operating. Let A* be 
the idea of A (in memory) ; and C* be the capa- 
bility of the person for enjoying Pleasure from 
the thing A at the time when A* occurs, that is, 
the time when the idea of A is recalled to mind. 
Then, if at the time when A is acting as a cause 
of pleasure, C is not satisfied, there is remaining 
a Desire for more Pleasure than A furnishes. 
But, for simplicity's sake, let us suppose that A 
{e,g,^ dancing) causes Pleasure enough at a certain 
time to satisfy C. Then let A* occur (^r., the 
idea of A), at some subsequent time, and if it be 
strong enough at that time to cause the actual 
state of Pleasure so that C* (the capability for 
for enjoying pleasure from that cause) is satisfied, 
there is no feeling of Desire. But A* may not be 
strong enough to cause the state of Pleasure in 
force enough to satisfy C* ; perhaps it causes no 
actual state of Pleasure at all, and then Desire is 
felt. That is, the strength of the Desire depends 
upon the excess of strength which C has over A', 
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when C* is aroused. Thus, suppose the idea of a 
party occurs (A*) ; it may be (and we know it 
often is the fact), that I get more Pleasure from 
the recollection than I did from the actual ball. 
But suppose that my capacity for that kind of 
enjoyment is, at the time when I recall the idea 
of the party, very strong, and is fully aroused 
by the idea A* ; if that aroused capacity is not 
satisfied by the actual state of Pleasure which the 
idea of the party gives, there is excited in me the 
idea, and consequently the desire of further Pleas- 
ure still. 

Here it must be noted again that the idea of a 
thing may cause more Pleasure than the thing 
itself, and hence that Bain is not strictly correct 
when he says that " It can not be contended that 
associated pleasures and pains are individually of 
any great force as compared with their origi- 
nals."^ Some people do get more Pleasure from 
the idea of things than from the things them- 
selves. The " pleasures of memory *' are famous, 
and so are the disappointments which are felt by 
imaginative people when they get the things which 
they have hitherto only enjoyed in idea. But such 
an effect is only possible in a highly imaginative 
mind ; and, moreover, such an effect is only possible 
from the ideas of things which cause what are 
called intellectual or high aesthetic pleasures. 
The idea of a banquet, of drinking wine, or of 

* Bain, Mental Science, p. 103. 
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any of the pleasures of the lower senses, such as 
taste and smell, is seldom, perhaps never^ strong 
enough to cause much actual Pleasure ; but usually 
causes the idea of Pleasure and the desire for 
Pleasure. Moreover, those people who have a 
strong sensual nature, but a comparatively weak 
intellectual nature, are usually weak in imaginative 
power. Hence, while more imaginative power is 
necessary in order that the idea of a low sensual 
cause of Pleasure should cause the actual state of 
Pleasure, the people who are particularly sus- 
ceptible to such causes of Pleasure have less of 
such power than other people. Of course, then, 
the effect of the idea of such low causes of 
Pleasure as eating and drinking is usually to 
arouse desire. But when the Pleasure which a 
thing causes us comes through our higher senses 
(for example, music, painting, sculpture), or 
through our intellects (for example, a book, a 
speech, etc.), then the mere idea of the thing may 
cause in us the actual state of Pleasure, and may 
cause that state to exist so powerfully that we 
have no unsatisfied capacity to experience Pleasure 
from the real cause of which we are thinking, and 
therefore have no idea of or desire for Pleasure 
from that cause, but experience the actual Pleasure 
itself. 

. This discussion of the difference between 
Pleasure and the causes of Pleasure must now 
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have made the matter plain. We have become 
so accustomed to calling " things pleasant '* that 
we have tied up or welded together in our minds 
Pleasure and the things which cause it. But now 
let us hope the difference between the thing, which 
f is the cause, and Pleasure, which is the effect, is clear. 

Then Pleasure is one, as Force is one ; although 
^ Pleasure may be excited by different causes, and 
may appear in different degrees of intensity or 
quantity. Pleasure is always the same in kind ; 
causes of Pleasure are different in kind. The 
degrees or quantities of Pleasure that may be 
caused by different things can therefore be com- 
pared ; but that comparison, and any appraisement 
based upon it, are made only by the senses, 
and are therefore, inaccurate, involuntary, and 
unreasoned. 

But we have been dealing with two elements 
in our discussion : Pleasure and Things, effect and 
cause. When we are trying to choose one of two 
things, both of which will cause us pleasure, we 
are trying to choose between a cause and an effect 
on one side, and a cause and an effect on the 
other. The two effects are the same in kind, 
differing only m quantity or intensity, but can be 
compared only by sense, and therefore, although 
the object of our comparison is to determine 
which of these two effects is greater than the 
other, we are unable to make that determination 
accurately, voluntarily, or reasonably. 
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But if we are baffled in our attempt to compare 
the effects, can we not have recourse to a com- 
parison of the causes ? We can. It is here that 
we shall find the solution of our problem. 

For, in shifting the comparison from effects to 
causes, we shift the task of determining which of 
the two is greater from sense to intellect, from 
instinct to reason, that is from the animal which 
is unable to make comparisons and appraisals to 
the man who is not ovXyable to make comparisons 
and appraisals, but whose especial prerogative 
and capacity it is to do so. The sense feels 
effects ; the intellect knows, compares, estimates, 
causes. We have come upon higher ground ; we 
are to do what human intellect is especially 
designed and fitted to do : we are to study the 
laws of cause and effect. 

But we found ourselves unable to compare 
with accuracy the final effects which we call Pleas- 
ures, for the reason that those final effects can 
only be compared by sense. 

This fact is not an isolated lawless fact, but is 
in strict accord with this fundamental metaphy- 
sical law which has not hitherto, to my knowl- 
edge, been enunciated : Just as reason knows, 
and can know, nothing about FIRST CAUSES ; so also 
reason knows, and can know, nothing about FINAL 
EFFECTS. If the soul can know a First Cause, it 
must know that First Cause by means of the 
spiritual faculties which it possesses ; and, if the 
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soul can know a Final Effect, it must know that 
Final Effect by means of the sensual faculties 
which it possesses. Spiritually the soul may 
know a First Cause ; sensually the soul may know 
a Final Effect, These two sorts of faculties, 
commonly regarded, one as the highest, the other 
as the lowest, faculties of the soul, may, possibly, 
take experience of these two limits. 

But, however this may be, the reason has no 
power to deal with, or know any thing about, 
either a First Cause or a Final Effect. The human 
mind only knows causes which are effects of 
other causes ; it only knows effects which are 
causes of other effects ; to us every cause is also 
an effect, and every effect is also a cause. The 
human mind dwells and operates in the space 
between First Causes and Final Effects ; and 
knows nothing of those limits by Reason ; 
although its Religion may tell it of a First Cause ; 
its Senses may tell it of a Final Effect. We mortals 
dwell in the realm of phenomena, between insolu- 
ble antinomies. We may complain of our inabil- 
ity to solve these antinomies, but our complaint 
is vain. 

If, therefore, the solution of the problem before 
us seems to be unsatisfactory because it does not 
furnish a final easy, indubitable rule and criterion 
of conduct, complaint must be made, not against 
the theory, but against the established laws of 
the universe. No doubt, if the Final Effects 
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which we call Pleasures could be compared with 
each other, and their relative value determined, 
we should know absolutely how we ought to act. 
But the human reason can not make that com- 
parison, since those Final Effects are only 
experienced by sense, which does not in strictness 
of language compare, but only feels. In the 
attempt to solve the question, *' What is the 
Suntmum Bonunt '' ? — the law holds good, as it 
does in all the operations of the human reason, 
that we can only compare causes with causes ; or, 
rather, we can only compare effects considered as 
causes ; we can not compare effects considered as 
final effects. 

Pleasure is a final effect ; therefore we can 
never compare states of Pleasure by reason. We 
can compare only the causes of Pleasure, so far as 
they ought, in the judgment of our reason, to 
produce a certain quantity of effect, and so far as 
they produce other causes. 

Now sensations and ideas are the only direct, 
immediate, proximate, causes of Pleasure. Things 
can only cause Pleasure by first causing sensations 
or ideas. They are separated from Pleasure by 
at least one intermediate link. And there maybe 
any number of intermediate links between a thing 
and the Pleasure which is its final effect. Any 
thing which is commonly regarded as a cause of 
Pleasure may be only the first link in a long chain 
of many links, at the other end of which is Pleas- 
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ure. Thus, the orange which a boy is eating is a 
cause of a sensation which is a cause of Pleasure ; 
the money with which he bought the orange is 
one link further away from the end ; the work 
which he did to get the money is another link 
further distant from the final effect ; and, further 
back still is the health and strength which enabled 
him to do that work, the food which supported his 
strength, the farmer who produced the food, etCy 
ad infinitum^ a veritable *' House that Jack built." 

Now these causes can be compared, as causes, 
with each other. The " Hedonistic calculation " 
is not a calculation of the relative value of ends^ 
(pleasures), but of the relative value of the means 
to those ends. 

Suppose, for example, that one is comparing 
the relative value of two causes of immediate 
pleasure; say, an orange and an apple. Some- 
times one is much more fond of one than the 
other, but that preference, and the decision made 
according to it, are purely sensual, and one could 
give no reason for them, except, simply, that ** he 
liked one more than the other," and de gustibus non 
est disputandmn. 

But when I compare, not the effects (the states 
of Pleasure) which the orange and the apple will 
cause, but the orange and the apple themselves, 
considered as causes of Pleasure, I may use my 
reason : 

'* Which of these two things or causes will give 
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me the most pleasure ? ** so long as I view them 
only as causes of final effects, my reason is totally 
unable to determine, since I can not compare those 
final effects. But suppose I have to choose between 
ten oranges and one orange ! I have no difficulty 
in choosing now. For I compare ten causes with 
one cause, and, ceteris paribus, ten causes are 
more and better than one. I know well that ten 
dollars are preferable to one dollar, because, in 
comparing these causes of Pleasure, I know by 
my reason which ought to give me the most Pleas- 
ure. But if I compare the Pleasures or effects which 
these two things cause, I may not be so sure of 
my ground. I may be very uncertain, in fact 
totally unable to decide, whether the Pleasure 
that I get from the ten dollars worth of cham- 
pagne which I buy with my ten dollars to-day, is 
greater or less than the Pleasure that I derived 
from the one dollar's worth of beer that I bought 
yesterday. 

But the differences between the values of dif- 
ferent causes of Pleasure are, of course, not 
always, nor often, so easily and accurately determ- 
inable as is the difference between the values of 
ten dollars and one. Whether pudding or pie, 
tea or coffee, marbles or a kite, a barrow or a 
wagon, will give the child the most pleasure, he can 
hardly tell. Whether a man will get more pleas- 
ure from a bottle of wine or a dozen of beer, a 
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box of cigars or a trip to New York, when you 
give him his choice, he may not at all be able to 
tell. But once inform him which costs the most, 
and he does not hesitate long in making a choice. 
Why? Because he can compare two easily com- 
parable sums of money, both of which are pure 
causes of Pleasure ; whereas, before he knew the 
relative cost of the articles, he had only their 
effects to compare, and was unable to make that 
comparison. Before he knew how much the 
things cost, ?ie could only rely on his senses to 
enable him to choose ; but when you told him 
how much the things cost, he was able to use his 
reason. 

So, likewise, when one has to choose between 
an orange and an apple, when both are regarded 
only as proximate causes of sensations which 
cause pleasure, when sense does not make the 
decision for him, the reason can not choose for 
him, and he is like the donkey between two hay- 
stacks : he must choose one without any reason- 
able preference for it. But suppose the doctor 
has told him that oranges are conducive to his 
health, while apples are only causes of a pleasur- 
able taste ; he at once chooses the orange. 
Why? Because the orange causes health, 
another cause of Pleasure ; while the apple 
has no effect in producing other causes of 
Pleasure. 

That is, we can estimate the value of things 
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according to the Utilities^ but not according to 
the Pleasures, which they cause. 

For example, suppose I learn that coffee will 
make me sick, though I like the taste of it as well 
as the taste of tea; suppose I learn that pies 
are more indigestible than puddings ; that wine 
will not make me sodden, as beer will ; that 
candy will spoil my teeth and digestion, while 
fruit will not: at once I see that there is not 
merely a question of the relative value of Pleas- 
ures before me, but of the relative value of Utili- 
ties, of causes of Pleasure. Wealth and good 
digestion are Utilities, causes or conditions of 
Pleasure, and I wish to gain and keep them. 
Having now a question of the relative value of 
Utilities I am able to decide more easily, for my 
reason is brought into use ; while I could not 
decide at all when only Pleasures were to be com- 
pared, or if I could decide, my decision was not 
made by reason, and was not reliable. 

Again, let us compare a bottle of wine with a 
horse ; a piece of pie with a house ; a cup of 
coffee with a suit of clothes, a box of candy with 
a trip to Europe. If such are the things which I 
have to compare, I have no difficulty in making a 
choice : I know instantly which of the two things 
in any one of these pairs I prefer. 

But why this instant conclusion ? Because the 
wine, the pie, the coffee, the candy, are causes of 
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a Pleasure that is immediate, lasts but a few 
moments, and is to be enjoyed once for all ; 
whilst the horse, the house, the clothes, the jour- 
ney, are the causes not only of Pleasures immedi- 
ate like those given by the first set of objects, but 
also of Pleasures that can be enjoyed for a con- 
siderable length of time, and what is most impor- 
tant, are causes of other causes of Pleasure. These 
things which produce causes of Pleasure are all 
Utilities, and it appears that, while the first set of 
things caused Pleasures, the second set caused 
both Pleasures and Utilities, The difficulty in 
comparing and valuing the first set of things as 
causes of Pleasure, arose from the fact that they 
were almost entirely causes of Pleasure only, and 
in a very small degree of Utilities ; their relative 
value, therefore, was, in the main, determinable 
only so far as the relative value of the Pleasures 
which they caused was determinable, and that 
determination could only be made by sense, with 
the inaccuracy which is necessary in sensual 
valuation. If, however, the first set of things 
may be regarded as, in any degree, causes of Util- 
ities as well as of Pleasure, so far as they are 
causes of Utilities they can be compared and their 
relative value can be ascertained by reason. 
Spencer would say that every thing which gives 
Pleasure is also the indirect cause of a Utility, 
for Pleasure increases vital power. But, while 
we recognize this, and see that the first set of 
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things may differ inter se as causes of Utilities 
as well as of Pleasure, and may therefore to some 
extent be compared by reason ; we nevertheless 
insist that they are in the main causes of im- 
mediate Pleasure, and only in a small degree of 
Utilities. Hence the relative value of the first 
set of things as causes of Pleasures is determin- 
able in the main only by the estimated compara- 
tive value of the Pleasures which they cause, which 
estimate is, as we have seen, made only by sense, 
and is therefore unreasonable and inaccurate. 

If, then, we wish to know why and when 
the comparative value of the things which cause 
Pleasure is only ascertainable with difficulty, or 
not at all, we may formulate this general rule, that, 
when things cause only or chiefly Pleasure, and are 
in a small degree, or not at all, catises of Utilities, 
their relative value can not be accurately determined. 
And the corresponding affirmative question, 
why and when can the causes of Pleasure be 
compared and their relative value learned ? is 
also already partly answered : So far as things are 
causes of Utilities as well as of Pleasures, and so 
far as the Pleasures which things cause vary in the 
time of their duration, or in the number of persons 
which they affect, so far is the relative vahie of 
things ascertainable by reason. The relative value 
of the things included in our second set is easily 
ascertained, because the first thing of each couple 
in the set is the cause of a v^ry small Utility, if of 
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any, and the Pleasure it gives is of short duration 
and only enjoyed by one person ; while the thing 
with which it is compared is the cause of a very 
large Utility, and may be a cause of Pleasure for a 
long time and to many persons. A horse, a suit 
of clothes, a trip to Europe, is not only a cause 
of immediate sensual Pleasure — indeed, it may 
not be the cause of any such Pleasure at all — but 
is also, and chiefly^ a cause of Utilities, that is, of 
other causes of Pleasure (health, etc., etc.), and 
so far as it is a cause of causes I can estimate by 
reason its value. In comparing, therefore, one of 
these causes of great Utilities, with one of the 
causes of small Utilities, the contrast was great 
and easily estimable, especially as it is now our 
highest faculty — reason — which is the judge. 

So, also, in the estimation of the comparative 
values of things more evenly matched than these 
as the causes of Utilities ; it is not by means of the 
immediate Pleasures, but by means of the Utili- 
ties which they cause, that we determine their 
comparative worth. If we are to choose between 
a horse and a boat, a trip to the Yosemite and a 
trip to Europe, a library and an art gallery, we 
find it much more difficult to choose than when 
our choice was between a horse and a bottle of 
wine. But while our difficulty in making a com- 
parison of things which produce chiefly imme- 
diate Pleasures and small Utilities arise from the 
fact that those Utilities were small, our present 
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difficulty arises because the things we are com- 
paring are quite evenly matched as causes of 
utilities. But no matter how evenly matched 
the Utilities are, our choice, if not made by mere 
chance or caprice, but by reason, is made by 
means of a comparison of the Utilities which the 
things will cause. We estimate what the effect 
of each thing will be as a -cause of health ; its 
expense, that is, how far it will destroy a Utility, 
etc. 

We have now considered the comparison of 
three kinds of things : First, of things which are 
chiefly causes of immediate Pleasure ; secondly, 
of things which are chiefly causes of Utilities ; 
thirdly, of things of the first of these two classes, 
with things of the second ; that is, of things 
which are causes chiefly of Pleasure, with things 
which are causes chiefly of Utilities. 

It is with this third kind of comparison that 
moral judgment has chiefly to do. We very 
often find it difficult to choose between two 
things, one of which is a cause chiefly of imme- 
diate Pleasure, while the other is a cause chiefly 
of Utilities or causes of Pleasure. 

Thus, a child may debate whether to buy a toy 
or a plate of ice cream with its penny ; a man may 
debate whether to buy a book or a bottle of wine 
with his money, or whether to buy beer and get 
drunk or to buy bread and health for himself and 
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family. So far as his judgment is to be made 
between the immediate Pleasures which the 
things he buys will cause him, that judgment 
can be made only by the natural instinct or sense 
which judges between Pleasures, and not at all 
by reason. But so far as his judgment is to be 
made between the utility which the one thing 
will cause and the Pleasure which the other will 
cause, that judgment is made only by reason, 
which weighs utility against utility, or utility 
against Pleasure. If the immediate Pleasures 
which the two things will cause are considered 
equal by his sensual instinct, but the utilities 
which they will cause are seen by the reason to 
be unequal, there is no difficulty in making a 
choice. Such a case could arise, for example, 
when a drunkard debates whether to spend his 
last shilling for liquor or for a dinner. He is 
both hungry and thirsty; and if his sensual 
instinct estimates the Pleasure of satisfying his 
hunger as just equal to the Pleasure of satisfying 
his thirst, the problem ceases to be sensual — an 
estimation of the Pleasure that each thing will 
cause — and becomes intellectual, an estimation of 
the utilities that each will cause. Reason at 
once tells him that the utility of satisfying 
hunger is the greater, and, if he be able to act 
according to his reason, he will spend his money 
for the dinner. 

But, unfortunately, few cases arise in which 
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decision is so easy as here, even where the reason 
has full power and is not overborne by caprice of 
sense. In the comparison of two things as 
causes of Pleasure there are four things to be 
compared : A the Pleasure, B the utility, which 
the one thing will cause ; A' the Pleasure, B* the 
utility, which the other thing will cause. In any 
comparison in which reason is to judge, B or 
B* must be one of the elements compared. 
Where B and B* are equal, or where they are 
small, comparison is difficult, and it is hard to 
determine by reason whether A + B is greater 
than A*4-B*, and if the sensual instinct do not 
decide, perhaps no decision can be made, except 
by a sort of caprice. But where A and A' are 
equal and the difference between B and B* is 
great, comparison is easy, and choice is easily 
made. But there may be great difficulty, also, 
in making a choice between two things where A 
is felt to be very great though B* is small, and 
A* is very small though B' is great ; that is, 
where the Pleasure which the one thing will 
directly cause is great and the utility which it 
will cause is small, while the Pleasure which the 
other thing will cause is small and the utility 
which it will cause is great. Thus, an Epicurean 
in choosing between a basket of wine and a 
turning-lathe, would have to decide whether to 
choose a thing which would cause great imme- 
diate Pleasure, or a thing which would give little 
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or no immediate Pleasure, but would be of great 
use. There are many cases of this kind where the 
utility is to be preferred ; but there are also many 
cases where the immediate Pleasure should be 
chosen. If the utility which a thing promises to 
cause will, in my judgment, bring me in the end 
no more Pleasure than I could get immediately 
by taking another thing, I ought to take that 
other thing. 

But in all these cases in which we weigh a 
thing which will be a cause of a utility against 
other things, it is the reason and not the sensual 
instinct which judges, and it is the will which 
chooses. We can judge between most things in 
this way with much accuracy and decision. 
We can tell without trouble that a horse is to be 
preferred to a dog, a locomotive to a barrow, a 
house to a shed, though we can form no accurate 
estimate of the relative worth of the Pleasures 
that these things will cause. 

These principles will enable us to tell what we 
mean by higher and lower Pleasures, and why 
some are to be preferred to others. We say that 
the enjoyment of art is higher and better in kind 
than the enjoyment of beer ; but if we use lan- 
guage aright we do not mean that the Pleasure 
from the two causes differs in kind, for there is 
no way of determining whether the Pleasure 
from the one is better than the Pleasure from 
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the other or not. The one is better, higher 
than the other, simply because the results, 
that is, the Utilities of the one are greater 
than those of the other. We can call one 
cause of Pleasure higher than another only in 
so far as it is a cause of greater utilities 
':han the other is. We call the Pleasures of the 
intellect, of imagination, of poetry, of painting, 
sculpture, knowledge, music, higher and *better 
than the Pleasures of eating and drinking, of 
dancing, because the former cause greater Utili- 
ties than the latter do. The former are enjoyed 
for a longer time, may be the means of their own 
increase, may be the means of enjoyment to 
others ; they raise the race to greater useful- 
ness, develop the reason, the senses, the emo- 
tions, are not diminished, but increased, by use, 
and are at once both ends and means. The sole 
difference between these causes of Pleasure and 
the lower ones is, then, that these higher things 
cause both Utilities and Pleasures, and that the 
Utilities which they cause are greater than the 
Utilities caused by the lower causes of Pleasure. 
But so far as the Pleasure itself is concerned, 
there is no difference in quality that can be 
shown, between the sensual Pleasures and the 
Pleasures of intellect, of imagination, or the 
higher aesthetic feelings. Sensual Pleasure is, 
in se, as good, as high, as any other. 

But the causes of Pleasure of the lower senses are 
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often more powerful over us than are the causes 
of the Pleasures of intellect and imagination ; we 
often choose a lower Pleasure rather than a higher, 
and that, too, against our own judgment. Video 
meliora proboqiie^ deteriora sequor. 

Why we choose so unreasonably should now be 
plain : a cause of immediate Pleasure is afar more 
powerful incentive to desire^ ceteris paribus, than is 
a cause of a Utility. The idea of the cause of 
an immediate Pleasure is usually so closely asso- 
ciated with the idea of Pleasure, that the occur- 
rence of the one arouses the other at once. Thus 
the response of desire to the idea of the cause of 
an immediate Pleasure is usually as quick and as 
certain as any reflex action is. But the idea of 
the cause of a Utility, on the other hand, has to 
arouse desire through the intermediation of a num- 
ber of other ideas, and often ceases to affect con- 
sciousness before desire arises. Moreover, the 
so-called low sensual Pleasures are easily and at 
once attainable by the things fitted to produce 
them ; while the so-called high Pleasures are usu- 
ally only attainable by their appropriate causes 
after long periods of time. If the low and the 
high cause of Pleasure were both productive of 
what are recognized as equal immediate Pleas- 
ures, but the latter were in addition productive 
of a larger Utility than the other was, reason 
would at once judge in favor of the high cause. 
But if the immediate Pleasure which the higher 
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cause will produceissmall, even though the utility 
it will c^use be great, choice may be made of the 
lower, rather than of the higher, cause of Pleasure. 
The idea of the cause of Pleasure will naturally 
more quickly arouse desire than the idea of the 
cause of the cause of Pleasure will. In most all 
of us the feelings are the most powerful motives 
to action. Whatever directly excites desire is 
more likely to influence us to action than is that 
which only excites desire indirectly, and by a long 
and often uncertain process. The idea of the 
cause of a utility has first to arouse the idea of 
the utility ; and it may fail in this very first step. 
We very often fail to perceive the usefulness of 
things which, if our reason were active about 
them or interested in them, we should see were 
highly useful and desirable. But this first step 
may be, and often is, only one of many steps 
which the mind has to take before the connection 
between a thing and Pleasure can be seen, felt 
and known ; that is, before the mind can see and 
feel that a thing is a cause of Pleasure and is 
therefore desirable. Thus, conceive a man whose 
intellect is dull and weak, who is naturally lazy, 
but is at the same time exceedingly sensual and 
passionate ; let such a man debate whether he 
shall go into the factory to work, or yield to the 
enticements of a lot of jolly companions who are 
urging him to go with them to the tavern. 
There can hardly be said to be any debate in his 
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mind, he yields so precipitately. But the reason 
why he yields is plain : the action necessary to 
obtain the Pleasures of wine, woman, and song is 
easy and meets with an immediate and much- 
loved reward ; the action of going into the mill 
is just as easy, but its reward is far distant ; even 
the wages for the day's work are not due, per- 
haps, for a month hence ; those wages when they 
come will go to buy bread, support his wife and 
children, pay debts, etc., and even those so dis- 
tant results are not final results ; not Pleasure, 
but only causes of Pleasure which is not very in- 
tense ; or perhaps are not even causes of Pleasure 
at all, but onXy preventives of pain, or means of 
keeping up one's honor, or reputation, or position 
in society — no very desirable things at best to our 
hero. 

Thus it is that the drunkard often prefers his 
drink to his health and true welfare ; the Pleasure 
which the liquor will cause him is near, concen- 
trated, certain, while the Pleasure which the other 
things will cause him is remote, spread over a 
long time, and by no means certain. Presence and 
immediateness of Pleasure, outweighs much rea- 
sonableness. Our desires are determined by 
causes beyond our control, which are often unrea- 
sonable. Our desires follow the ideas of Pleasure 
that happen to be aroused in us by ideas of causes 
of Pleasure, and are seldom reasonable. 

It must also be seen that, even when our de- 
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sires are most reasonable, they follow the strong- 
est ideas of Pleasure present to the mind. The only- 
way in which we can influence or control desire 
is by presenting to the mind the right ideas, viz., 
those of things that will cause the greatest Pleas- 
ure, and by keeping away the ideas of things which 
will cause less Pleasure than these. But when 
certain ideas of things arouse the idea of Pleasure, 
our desire follows the strongest idea of Pleasure 
in spite of ourselves, and whether the desire be 
reasonable or not. 

To sum up, then, the essential conclusions of 
this chapter : 

We have found that, 

1. Pleasures are all of the same kind, or, in 
other words, there is only one state of the soiil 
which can be called Pleasure, although different 
causes may produce that state, at different times, 
by the means of different senses, and also pro- 
duce it in different degrees of intensity or quan- 
tity. 

2. Nevertheless, states of Pleasure can not be 
compared, nor can their relative values or quanti- 
ties or degrees be estimated by reason ; if a state 
of Pleasure which is produced by one cause be 
preferred to a state of Pleasure produced by an- 
other cause, the determination that the one state 
is preferable to the other is made by sensual 
instinct, not by reason. 

3. The causes of Pleasure may be compared 
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with each other by reason : if the causes com- 
pared are of the same kind, and differ only in 
quantity {e, g,^ ten dollars and one dollar), the 
reason determines which is preferable by a com- 
parison of the quantities of those causes ; if the 
causes differ in quality {e, g.^ a bottle of wine and 
a house) the reason determines which is preferable 
by comparing the Utilities which each of those 
causes can produce. 

4. Desire for Pleasure is inevitably in propor- 
tion to the strength of the idea of Pleasure that 
is aroused in the mind by the perception or the 
idea of the thing which will produce Pleasure. 

Desire for a cause of Pleasure is, therefore, pro- 
portionate to the power of that thing to arouse 
in the mind the idea (not the feeling) of Pleasure, 
and not in proportion to the actual power of that 
thing, estimated by reason, to produce other 
causes of Pleasure, or Pleasure itself. The 
strength of the Desire is determined entirely by 
sensual instinct. 

If we now revert to pages ^7 et seq, we may 
be able to solve the problem there indicated, and 
reconcile the two opposing schools, one of which 
maintains that we doy and the other that we do 
not, '* desire a thing in proportion as it is pleas- 
ant.** 

For we now see. First, that things are not 
pleasant, and that we do not desire them ; and 
what we think we desire is entirely different from 
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what we really desire, inasmuch as we do not de- 
sire the thing, the cause, but Pleasure, the effect. 
Thus we show that Mill and his school is wrong 
in saying that we " desire a thing in proportion 
as the idea of it is pleasant.'* 

Secondly, we see that Mill and his school would 
have been right if they had said that we desire 
Pleasure in proportion as the idea of it is strong 
or vivid, and that it is true (although Sidgwick 
thinks it absurd to suppose) that ^* if future pleas- 
ures and pains be truly represented, the desire 
must be directed toward its proper object/* And 
we can see, therefore, how this can be true while 
it is also true that one may see the better and yet 
seek the worse ; since imagination may paint the 
worse more adequately and Desire follows the 
livelier picture, follows sense in preference to rea- 
son. 

So far as Pleasure is our final object we are 
opposed, in our reasonable attempts to gain that 
object, by the unreasonableness of Desire. It is 
true that " if future pleasures and pains be truly 
represented, the desire must be directed toward 
its proper object," and yet it is also true that this 
"definite proposition between the strength of 
desire and intensity of foreseen pleasure '* does 
very much " concern the student of Ethics."* For, 
although desire is always directed toward its ** ap- 
propriate object " (Pleasure), it is not always or 

* Sidgwick, cf. p. 84, 85. 
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often directed toivard the best means of obtaining 
that object. Hence, Video nieliora proboque, 
deteriora sequor, is true for the Hedonist as well 
as for any one else. Video meliora proboque^ 
by the reason ; deteriora sequor^ in obedience to 
sense and desire. Reason sees the means and 
knows which means are the best ; sense sees only 
the end, and makes no comparisons for the sake 
of distinguishing the better from the worse. 

The objection made by the Intuitioniststhat if 
Pleasure be the final object, the Summuni Bonum^ 
there can be no virtue, no merit, no " moral strug- 
gle,'* is, then, not valid. For there ca7i be and is 
a " moral struggle *' with reason against desire to 
enable us to choose the best means to that end. 
If Pleasures be compared with Pleasures, it is 
true that no virtue or struggle is possible, since 
we should inevitably desire the greater Pleasure 
rather than the less, and we should obey that 
desire. But since it is not Pleasures, but the 
means to Pleasure, which we compare, we can, 
and we do, and we must strive to work for the 
best means to attain our end, in spite of the inclin- 
ation of desire toward more direct but less valu- 
able means. 



CHAPTER VII. 



IMPULSE. 



IN the previous chapters of this treatise we de- 
termined that Virtue is not Goodness, the pro- 
duction of a good result ; nor Rightness, the con- 
formity of action to law ; nor Morality, the con- 
formity of action to good custom ; but simply and 
solely Effort. 

We have now learned at least one direction in 
which that Effort is to be applied : it must be used 
to enable us to do that which is reasonable 
rather than that which our sensual desires 
urge us to do. That action which is reason- 
able is that which, as our reason judges, will pro- 
duce the most valuable and the greatest number 
of causes of Pleasure. Our desire often urges us 
to do actions which will not produce as many or 
as valuable causes of Pleasure, as some other 
actions would ; hence we have to make effort to 
do that which our reason tells us will cause the 
most Pleasure. Reason is thus opposed by desire 
in the endeavor of the soul to obtain the greatest 
Pleasure; and effort must be used to prevent 
stupid, blind desire from defeating its own ends. 
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But in the endeavor to do that which will pro- 
duce the most Pleasure we are opposed, not only 
by desire, but also by certain natural dispositions, 
prejudices, and inclinations, which urge us to act 
for ends which Reason does not approve. These 
natural tendencies are sometimes innate or in- 
herited, sometimes acquired. They incline one 
to do acts without the inducement of any Pleasure 
to be gained except the Pleasure of allowing 
these dispositions to have their own way. They 
urge us to do acts without any consideration 
whether those acts will cause much or even any 
Pleasure. 

Even the very best of men is not free from the 
influence of natural desire. In spite of his good 
resolutions and strong character, when those 
causes which have the ability to arouse in him the 
desire for Pleasure occur to him in fact or in idea, 
they awaken in him the idea of Pleasure, and 
hence, desire. His only way to get rid of the 
temptation is to get away from the causes of 
Pleasure that excite him, or drive the idea of them 
from his mind by putting other ideas in their place. 

So, too, in even the best of us there are natural 
inclinations as well as natural desires, and we do 
certain acts, as we seek certain causes of Pleas- 
ure, not because our reason tells us to, but because 
we are driven by an instinct which is out of the 
control of the reason or the will, and is both 
unreasonable and involuntary. 
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These natural inclinations act exactly like the 
natural desires for Pleasure. They are what are 
best known and denominated by the German 
word, ** Naturtriebe, '* which may be not only 
impulses to do that which will bring Pleasure, but 
to do that which will cause no Pleasure, or per- 
haps will cause even pain, to the doer. These 
Naturtriebe not only impel us to acts for self- 
interest, some of which are bad, but to acts for 
other people's interest, some of which are good ; 
and to acts which are for nobody's interest. 

There can be no doubt that very many of our 
acts are done with no conscious Impulse toward 
Pleasure for one's self, as has been sufficiently 
shown, for example, by Sidgwick."^ Thus, just 
as many of our acts are done in spite of our- 
selves, without the consent of our reason, and 
even without its cognizance, under the impulse of 
desire of Pleasure for ourselves ; so also, many of 
our acts are done without the consent of our rea- 
son, by a natural impulse, and are not for our 
own interest. In the one case Desire, in the 
other case an Inclination, is aroused by some idea 
which occurs to the mind. 

One of these Naturtriebe is sympathy. It is a 
natural impulse which impels us to action in just 
the same way, just as involuntarily, just as un- 
reasonably, as the natural Impulse or Desire for 
Pleasure does. Such an Impulse urges us to 

*Sidgwick, pp. 40, 41, et passim. 
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action which is not for our own interest ; it is not 
guided by reason ; it acts without any study of 
consequences, any prudential hesitation, unrea- 
sonably and disinterestedly. 

But, note well, that is precisely what the 
natural desire for Pleasure does and is blamed 
for doing. The weak sensualist seeks his Pleasure 
blindly, unreasonably, and in direct opposition to 
what he knows well is for his own real interest. 
In both cases he sees what is best and approves 
it, and yet chooses the worse. Both under the 
stress of desire and under the stress of natural 
impulse we do acts in opposition or in indiffer- 
ence to prudence, to reason. In both cases we 
[-• are urged on by a power not our own, unguided 
by reason, not furnished by our deliberate will. 
The sensual desire is as disinterested as is the 
natural Impulse to do something for another's 
interest to the injury of our own. Says Sidg- 
wick: "In the promptings of sense no less than 
in those of intellect and reason do we find the 
phenomenon of disinterested impulse: base and 
trivial external ends may be sought without 
ulterior aim, as well as the sublime and ideal ; " * 
that is, we may seek those ends for themselves 
and not for the Pleasures which they bring. 
" Thus, a man of weak self-control, after fasting 
too long, may easily indulge his appetite for food 
to an extent which he knows to be unwholesome ; 

* Sidgwick, p. 40. 
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and that, not because the pleasure of eating 
appears to him even in the moment of indulgence, 
at all worthy of consideration in comparison with 
the injury to health ; but merely because he feels 
an impulse to eat food too powerful to be re- 
sisted."* 

So, also, Matthew Arnold, quoting Bishop 
Wilson, saysif " If it were not for the practical 
difficulties in the way, virtue would be hardly 
distinguishable from a kind of sensuality." 
Wherein both Mr. Arnold and Bishop Wilson 
furnish us, not only an illustration of the point 
which we are now endeavoring to make plain, but 
also show us that a clear idea of what virtue 
really is, has not yet penetrated the minds of 
men or enabled them to reason at all accurately 
on ethical matters; for a natural disposition to 
goodness is plainly confused in this quotation with 
virtue. 

In the novel, ^' Jane Eyre,** this passage oc- 
curs : *'Well then .... you are good?*' 

" Yes, in a passive way — I make no effort ; I 
follow as inclination guides me. There is no 
merit in such goodness.":}: And elsewhere in the 
same novel we read : 

** But I don't mean to flatter you ; if you are 
cast in a different mold to the majority it is no 
merit of yours." § 

* Sidgwick, p. 40-41. f Literature and Dogma. 

X Chap. vi. § Chap. xiv. 
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Thus it is commonly admitted that there is pos- 
sible a natural disposition to do certain actions 
for which we do not deserve praise, for just the 
same reason that we do not deserve praise for 
acting according to our natural desires for 
pleasure. In both cases we act cither without or 
against reason, and we either do, or are liable to 
do, that which is not for our best interest nor for 
any body's best interest. 

Indeed, action in obedience to natural desire 
for pleasure is often far preferable to action in 
obedience to natural inclination without induce- 
ment of pleasure. The true reason why the 
man who on the verge of starvation eats too 
much, in spite of his better judgment, is that the 
food arouses in him the idea of pleasure, since 
the food is a cause of immediate pleasure and a 
cause especially fitted to give true pleasure at 
that time, while the idea of health is only the 
idea of a utility in the future. Sidgwick has not 
made the proper distinction between pleasure 
and the cause of pleasure, and hence does not 
see that the impulse which impels the man to eat 
is pleasure, but pleasure which is nearer than is 
the pleasure that reason tells him to seek. The 
pleasure of eating is strong enough, thojugh in 
reality small, to outweigh the pleasure of health, 
which is really great. The smallness of the vic- 
torious pleasure is counterbalanced by its cer- 
tainty, nearness, concentration and direct influ- 
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ence over desire, while the pleasure that reason 
ofifers has only an indirect influence over desire. 
Thus, in seeking pleasure which is small and in 
opposition to our true interest, there is some gain 
for self, while in action from impulse for the sake 
of others there may be no gain for self. But the 
fact remains that neither is action for self-interest 
as reason would define that^term. Both are done 
from impulse, and are unreasonable. The im- 
portant consequence is, then, this, that those low, 
sensual impulses to immediate pleasure are exactly 
like the so-called high impulses to do acts for the 
interests of other Sy in that they are both involuntary ^ 
unreasonable and, therefore, not virtuous. The 
one kind of action seeks a less pleasure than rea- 
son tells us it is for our interest to seek ; the 
others seek no pleasure at all, and are also done 
unreasonably. 

Now, the " phenomenon of disinterested im- 
pulse *' is what is usually regarded as the peculiar 
characteristic of the "moral'* actions. But it 
here appears that this same disinterested impulse 
is exactly what characterizes the most immoral 
acts, and is that zvJiich makes them immoral. The 
man who ate to his own injury was giving way to 
his natural desire for pleasure in opposition to 
his reason, his own interest and his will. 

This action was in opposition to his real will, 
we say, for there are two different things which 
may be called " will." The will, as the word is 
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used, for example, by Schopenhauer, means 
all the Naturtriebe, the desires and even the 
force of natural objects. Those desires and 
Naturtriebe are not directly within our con- 
trol. The Naturtriebe are a sort of instinct which 
is natural to the race or is inherited ; the desires 
follow the idea of Pleasure absolutely whenever 
and by whatever cause it is aroused. The object 
of the Naturtriebe and the desires is alike a final 
end ; Pleasure is an end, not a means ; and the 
mere following an impulse is felt as an end ; so 
the will, as manifested in impulse and desire, is 
for ends, not for means. Such will is blind, and 
often mistakes means for ends. The idea of the 
means (e, ^., of money, wine, etc.), is so closely 
associated in the mind with the idea of the end 
(Pleasure) that the one is substituted for the 
other as the object of desire, and that means or 
thing which is most closely connected with the 
idea of Pleasure will most easily arouse that idea 
and its attending feeling of desire. 

But the will which is guided by reason is man- 
ifested, not in its pursuit of ends^ but in its pur- 
suit of means. It seeks one thing rather than 
another, because the one seems to reason to be 
greater and better as a cause than the other. 
Thus this personal will is the executive of the 
government in which reason is the legislative ; 
the two go together, and each serves the other. 
Together they work to get those causes of 
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pleasure which, as causes both of pleasure and of 
other causes, seem to be worth the most. 

But whatever we do under the impulse of that 
other will or Naturtrieb, we do without the guid- 
ance of reason ; and by such action may prevent, 
rather than accomplish, the satisfaction of our 
real will. We should only act as our reason 
approves ; and the office of reason is to examine 
the connection which exists in our minds between 
the idea of the cause of pleasure and the idea of 
pleasure, to see if that connection is a valid one. 
Certain causes of. pleasure have become closely 
connected in the mind with the idea of pleasure, 
so that when the idea of those causes occurs, the 
idea of pleasure and desire for pleasure at once 
arise. The business of reason is to study the 
connection of ideas of causes of pleasure with 
ideas of pleasure ; to find out where the connec- 
tion is too strong, where too weak ; to discover 
which cause will actually produce the most pleas- 
ure and the most causes of pleasure. The per- 
sonal, or so-called free-will, has then for its busi- 
ness to crush those desires for things which 
reason tells it will not produce the most pleasure, 
and to give free play to the desire for things 
which will produce the most pleasure. In this 
work the will is often opposed by the natural 
impulses and the natural desires which have 
been allowed to grow wild, without training, and 
so to urge one to act for ends which are not best 
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worth gaining. The reason is to be used to show 
us what ends are best worth gaining, and good 
action will be action for those ends which reason 
tells us are best, in opposition to those acts for 
ends not of most worth, to which we are urged by 
natural impulse and desire. 

Thus the disinterested element of our actions, 
whether they be done from impulse or from 
desire, appears to be that which constitutes their 
unreasonableness, involuntariness, and wrongful- 
ness ; and it is this disinterestedness which forms 
the resemblance between wrong sensual acts and 
those "other-regarding" acts which are the at 
present so-called "virtuous" acts. The reason 
why the act of the man who ate to his own injury 
was wrong, was that it was disinterested — the 
very reason why some other acts are regarded as 
right and virtuous. 

If we look at the so-called virtuous impulses, 
we shall see that they are to be regarded, from 
the ethical point of view, exactly as the unreason- 
ing, unreasoned impulses to immediate sensual 
pleasure are : both are unmoral ; neither are, in 
se^ vicious, neither are virtuous, so far as the 
actor is concerned, since he is entirely irrespons- 
ible for their existence. 

It appears, then, that very much of that which 
we have been accustomed to call virtue or vice, is 
not virtue or vice, inasmuch as, ui se^ it has no 
ethical quality at all. The very thing which has, 
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by most moralists, been supposed to be the chief 
element of virtue (i, e,^ disregard of one's own 
interest or of pleasure), is in reality the chief 
element of vice, as we shall see more plainly 
further on. Indeed, this neglect of reason and of 
the ends which reason advises us to seek, is, we 
shall soon see, not only the chief element of vice, 
but is all the vice that there is. 

The problem of Ethics is now said to be reduced 
to the simple difficulty of explaining " how it is 
that there are any other-regarding impulses.** 
But we find that these other-regarding impulses 
have no ethical element in them at all, and so far 
as one acts in obedience to them without the 
advice of reason, he is acting viciously ; for Just 
the same reason that, when he is acting in obedi- 
ence to sensual desire without the advice of 
reason, he is acting viciously. 

This is so entirely at variance with the ordinary 
ideas of people about Ethics that we must discuss 
and illustrate the point most fully, or we shall be 
misunderstood. 

It is very commonly supposed that the motive 
to virtue can not be pleasure, since so far as our 
motive is pleasure, in so far is our action usually 
supposed to be not virtuous. It is said that 
'* The pleasure of virtue is obtainable only on 
condition that it be not the object sought." 

But if we keep it in mind that virtue is simply 
and solely effort, since the voluntary effort of a 
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free being is all that he can be responsible or 
praiseworthy for, we can not avoid the conclu- 
sion that an action done in obedience to impulse 
is no more virtuous than is an act done in obe- 
dience to desire. 

If an impulse urge us to act, and nothing 
oppose it, we act according to that impulse 
without any volitional y?^/, just as, when we have 
the idea of a motion unimpeded by other ideas, 
we make the motion. If, when the consequences 
of that action are bad, we call the impulse vicious, 
and if, when the consequences of it are good, we 
call the impulse virtuous, we are utterly wrong. 
The impulse is neither virtuous nor vicious. 
" A tale of actual suffering . . . , stirs in us an 
impulse to relieve it, even when the process of 
relieving is painful and laborious, and involves 
various sacrifices of our own pleasures. Again, 
we may often free ourselves from sympathetic 
pain most easily by merely turning our thoughts 
from the external suffering that causes it ; and 
we sometimes feel an egoistic impulse to do this, 
which we can then distinguish clearly from the 
properly sympathetic impulse prompting us to 
relieve the original suffering, and finally the 
much commended pleasures of benevolence seem 
to require, in order to be felt in any considerable 
degree, the free-existence of a desire to do good 
to others for their sakes and not for our own. 
As Hutcheson explains, we may ^«///z^^/^ benevo- 
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lent affection for the sake of the pleasures 
attending it (as the gourmand cultivates appetite) 
but zve can not produce it at will ! " ^ 

That is, sympathy, according to Sidgwick, may 
consist of *^ an impulse to relieve '* pain, and be an 
impulse to do what is in opposition to our own 
interest, since it can exist ** even when the pro- 
cess of relieving is painful, etc." ; or we may have 
a feeling, derived from sympathy, which urges us 
to turn our thoughts from the suffering which 
causes the pain of sympathy ; or, in order to the 
existence of what is called the purest sympathy, 
that is. Pleasure in sympathizing with the suffer- 
ings of others and in relieving them, there must 
be a desire to do good for their sakcs and not for 
our own. In all of these three cases there can be 
no ethical quality in the sympathy : if it be a 
natural impulse, an aversion to pain, or a desire 
for something (no matter what that " something*' 
is), it can not be ethical, though it may be, and 
is, ^^^^, inasmuch as it is a feeling that causes 
good results. This feeling of sympathy, no 
matter whence or how derived, is a natural feel- 
ing resulting in a natural impulse, and " can not 
be produced at will." If the feeling of sympathy 
exist, it will, like any other feeling when unin- 
hibited, produce its effect in action, independent 
of any volitional fiat. It is a feeling of pain felt 
when others suffer, and, if uninhibited, results in 

* Sidgwick, pp. 38, 39. 
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an action to get rid of that pain by putting an 
end to its cause ; or, if it is an impulse to do good 
to others for their sakes and not at all for our 
own, it is like any other natural impulse, in that 
it is not caused by us, and actions done in obedi- 
ence to it are not to be put to our credit. 

But sympathy and any other so-called " virtue " 
is commonly regarded as a virtue only in so far 
as it is a natural, spontaneous impulse or desire 
to do good to others, free from any selfish aim. 
We commonly suppose a man of good character 
to be a man with a good natural disposition ; we 
call him the more virtuous, the more innate, 
natural, and unforced, his goodness is. If he has 
to force himself to be virtuous, we distrust him 
and call his virtue weak. 

But it must be plain that all these so-called 
"virtues "are natural impulses, desires, inclina- 
tions, dispositions, tendencies, and for actions 
which we do at their dictation we are in no wise 
praiseworthy. They are not virtues at all, there 
is no ethical quality in them, that is, no element 
of merit for their possessor, in them. They are 
^^^^ because their results are good, but not virtu- 
ous. The golden rule is observed either because 
men see that their own interest is best served by 
its observance, or because they have a natural 
impulse to observe it, and therefore need no 
ulterior motive. But in either case their action 
is not virtuous, though it is good. So, too, is it 
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with that universal good emotion, Love, which is 
often called the chief of virtues. It is an emotion 
which is given to us, and is uncontrollable and 
uncreatable by us. '* Love is not merely a desire 
to do good to the object beloved. It is primarily 
a pleasurable emotion which seems to depend 
upon a certain sense of union with another person 
and is aroused most strongly by his presence." * 
Action in obedience to such an impulse may be 
good action, because it may result in good, but it 
certainly can not be virtuous action. Such 
impulses may be good or bad according as the 
actions to which they urge us result in good or 
bad effects, but those actions can not be virtuous 
or vicious, nor the impulses and emotions be vir- 
tues and vices, since they are not properly to be 
charged to the merit or demerit of the actors. 
Indeed, while there can be no virtue in doing an 
action in obedience to the prompting of an im- 
pulse, there may be vice in so yielding, and hence 
action in obedience to impulse is likely to be 
vicious, while it can not possibly be virtuous. The 
only virtue consists in opposing impulse, not in 
yielding to it. And whenever we yield to 
impulse without any reason or attempt to reason 
whether our action will be good or not, our 
action will be wrong and vicious even although 
it may result in good. I am wicked in yield- 
ing unreasoningly to an impulse to self-sacrifice, 

* Sidgwick, p. 215. 
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as I am for yielding to an innpulse to satisfy my 
sensual passions. Indeed, it goes without saying 
that very many of the so-called acts of self-sacri- 
fice and martyrdom are, in truth, not merely 
actions from impulse, but actions of the most 
wicked, because of the most foolish, self-seeking. 
Self-sacrifice is always worthy of suspicion ; as 
self-sacrifice pure and simple it is never meri- 
torious. 

We see, then, that there are natural impulses in 
men to do acts which are not for their own 
interest. But besides this reason for the being 
of acts which are not for one's own interest theie 
are also other reasons. Thus it is the custom to 
regard certain acts and kinds of acts as virtuous 
without any adequate reason for so regarding 
them ; and (partly to secure the applause of custom 
and partly because we ourselves have acquired 
the habit of considering certain actions as virtu- 
ous) we do those acts in preference to others. 
Custom is our most powerful modifier, and has 
shaped our notions of what is good and bad to its 
liking. Thus Sidgwick gives an apt illustration 
of the fact that our notion of what is good or 
bad, right or wrong, changes with time and cus- 
tom. In former times it was the custom for a 
man to divide his property among his relatives 
when he died, and it was thought that he was in 
duty-bound so to do ; now he is held under no 
such obligation, but is still held to be bound to 
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leave money for his children. Sidgwick suggests 
that our ideas may change still further in this 
matter, and we may yet learn to think that a 
man need leave no more to his children than will 
provide for their absolute necessities. " Such 
reflections as these impress on us the necessity, if 
we are still to retain our confidence in the Intui- 
tional Method, of at least applying rigorous 
scrutiny to current opinions respecting right and 
wrong, in these matters, in order that we may 
distinguish real intuitions of rightness from the 
blind sense of obligation arising out of mere 
custom/** 

Still another reason why men do acts which 
seem to be in opposition to their own interests 
and pleasure is the fear of consequences of acts 
which they have been brought up to think are 
wrong. In illustration we may adduce the uni- 
versal regard for the law of chastity even by those 
who violate it, and by those, such as the free- 
lovers, who believe that such a law is not neces- 
sary. The consequences of violating such a law 
are enough to deter many from violating it who 
do not believe that such violation would be wrong. 
Moreover, even where such violation seems to be 
secure from all danger of discovery and punish- 
ment, the habitual regard for the law of chastity 
will prevent most men who have been well bred 
from violating it. We have been trained to 

* Sidgwick, p. 218. 
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believe that the violation of certain rules or cus- 
toms is wrong, and we do consider such violation 
wrong without any reference to the consequences 
of it. Those acts of self-sacrifice which we call 
virtuous are done, some for the sake of the praise 
to be gained thereby, some because of custom ; 
and the rest because there is a natural impulse 
in us urging us to do these acts, which, if not 
yielded to, will make us miserable, unless we 
have good reasons for not yielding to it. It is 
acts done in obedience to this impulse which are 
commonly called, especially by the intuitive mor- 
alists, ** virtuous acts," but it is precisely those 
acts which, so far as the doer is concerned, are 
not virtuous, since they are done from impulse 
and are therefore not his own reasoned, reasona- 
ble, voluntary acts. 

The fact and the trouble is that men have 
called that virtue which is not virtue, and have 
called that vice which is not vice. The word 
virtue is, in fact, used in so many senses that it is 
liable to mislead. Thus men speak of things, 
such as salt, acids, alkalies, etc., as having " vir- 
tue," losing their " virtue," etc. And the same 
meaning of the word is transferred to moral 
beings ; for the qualities that men possess of dis- 
position, of mental and physical ability, and the 
qualities which were given to them by nature, 
are all called or considered as the "virtues" of 
men, and people are praised or blamed, rewarded 
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or punished, for possessing or lacking them. 
Men have natural dispositions which incline them 
to act in certain ways more easily than in other 
ways. Some men are naturally modest, and they 
are praised for their modesty. Some are nat- 
urally disagreeably bold and presumptuous and 
we blame them for having those disagreeable 
qualities. Some are naturally religious, and we 
are inclined to praise them for their piety. 

But with all these people it is easier to act in 
obedience to their natural dispositions than in 
any other way, and there is no reason why they 
should be praised for following their natural inclin- 
ations. And yet it is our custom to praise a good 
act all the more because its goodness arises from 
the natural disposition of the doer ; if, as we say, 
"it is done from a good heart." And the man 
who has the most and the best natural disposi- 
tions, which are his by birth and have not been 
acquired by him, is commonly called the most 
virtuous man. But obviously one deserves no 
praise, and can not properly be called virtuous 
for acting as one's disposition leads. 

So, too, the natural dispositions for which we 
blame their possessors, are not to be charged 
against them. If one be naturally inclined, either 
from birth or by training, to do evil acts, he should 
not be punished, but pitied, for having that inclin- 
ation. And, indeed, this is very widely con- 
ceded, that criminals who commit crime because 
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they are by nature or by training disposed to 
evil doing, are rather unfortunate than guilty. 
But it is strange that those who admit that men 
should not be blamed for their natural dispositions 
do not also see that men should not h^ praised 
for their natural dispositions ; strange that men 
who see that we often call that vice which is not 
vice, should not see that we still more often call 
that virtue which is not virtue. Says Sidgwick :* 
" If a man*s bad deeds are entirely caused by 
nature and circumstances, it certainly appears, as 
Robert Owen urged, that he does not properly 
deserve to be punished for them : we should rather 
devote our efforts to altering the conditions 
under which he acts (of course the prospect of 
punishment is one of these conditions, and it 
will not do to remove that in so far as it prevents 
him from doing harm : but then it is retained on 
different grounds)." Then, if we do evil from 
natural inclination and ought not to be blamed 
or punished for it, but only prevented from doing 
it, why should we be praised or rewarded for 
doing good deeds which it is easier for us to do 
than not to do, which we do in natural prefer- 
ence, just as a manifestation of force acts in the 
line of least resistance ? It is as bad to call that a 
virtue which is not a virtue, as to call that a vice 
which is not a vice. The purity of morals 
depends upon the accuracy of the perception of 

* Sidgwick, 264. 
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moral relations. But we have not yet reached 
any high degree of accuracy in our moral percep- 
tions or conceptions, and consequently we are 
still far from any high degree of purity in morals. 
We call him a praiseworthy man who has what 
we call a good character, but what we call his 
"character*' is, for the most part, formed by cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, for which he is 
properly to be neither praised nor blamed. As 
men praise and love women for their beauty, so 
we praise and love men and women for qualities 
which they possess by the gift of nature. Our 
praise and love should be given rather to that 
power or being above men and women which has 
given them these qualities which we praise and 
love. We bestow our praise upon the wrong 
object. We treat these qualities by the wrong 
science, for their consideration belongs not to 
ethics, but to religion. 

" It does not seem just that a man should be 
rewarded for the qualities which he has by nature 
or education, any more than for the wealth or 
power which may come to him by inheritance," 
says Sidgvvick.* And Kant justly asserts that 
" Man claims the possession of a will which allows 
nothing to be put to his account that belongs 
only to his desires and inclinations.^f 

But we have not only erred in bestowing praise 
to men for qualities which are given them from 

* P. 329, Methods of Ethics. \ Kant, p. 113. 
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some source to which our praise should properly 
be given, but have also erred in praising actions 
or kinds of action which are in reality evil, and 
in condemning actions or kinds of action which 
are in reality good. We need not and can not 
consider all the cases of this kind of error, but the 
most obvious and important example is found in 
the mistaken view of Pleasure which has for cen- 
turies prevailed. 

It has always been considered that Pleasure, 
and especially sensual Pleasure, so-called, was in 
some way the arch enemy of morality and religion, 
and this view has been strengthened by the way 
in which Christianity was at first preached and 
received. Thus Gibbon tells us: "It is a very 
honorable circumstance for the morals of the 
primitive Christians, that even their faults or 
rather errors, were derived from an excess of 
virtue.* The bishops and doctors of the church, 
whose evidence attests, and whose authority 
might influence, the professions, the principles, 
and even the practice of their contemporaries, had 
studied the scriptures with less skill than devo- 
tion ; and they often received in the most literal 
sense, those rigid precepts of Christ and his 
apostles, to which the prudence of succeeding 
commentators has applied a looser and more 
figurative mode of interpretation. Ambitious to 

* An illustrious example of the flagrant misuse and misunder- 
standing of the term ** Virtue." 
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exalt the perfection of the gospel above the 
wisdom of philosophy, the zealous fathers have 
carried the duties of self-mortification, of purity, 
and of patience, to a height which it is scarcely 
possible to attain, and much less to preserve, in 
our present state of weakness and corruption." 

Although modern criticism has caused a change 
in this view of life, it has not destroyed that doc- 
trine ; for while men formerly thought that all 
Pleasure is sinful, they have lately made the 
modification that only sensual Pleasure's sinful. 
A division of Pleasures has been made into the 
high and the low, the intellectual, artistic, 
noble pleasures, . and the sensual, immediate 
pleasures. We are now allowed to seek Pleasure 
provided it be 'Miigh " Pleasure ; but satisfaction 
of the sensual appetite is still held to be either 
sinful or immoral. 

But, as has been shown. Pleasures are all to be 
regarded as qualitatively the same in se ; it is 
only the causes of Pleasure that differ, and are 
low or high ; and even the low causes of Pleasure 
are not to be avoided as evils, but are only to be 
unused when higher ones are attainable. There 
are even times when the high must be sacrificed 
to the low, when the future Pleasure must be 
given up for the present one. What Spencer 
says to this effect is admirable : *^ In the 
first place the authority of the lower feelings 
as guides is by no means always inferior to the 
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authority of the higher feelings, but is often 
superior. Daily occur occasions on which sensa- 
tions must be obeyed rather than sentiments. 
Let any one think of sitting all night naked in a 
snow storm, or going a week without food, or 
letting his head be held under water for ten 
minutes, and he will see that the pleasures and 
pains directly related to maintenance of life may 
not be wholly subordinated to the pleasures and 
pains indirectly related to the maintenance of 
life. Though in many cases guidance by the 
simple feelings rather than by the complex feel- 
ings is injurious, in other cases guidance by the 
complex feelings rather than by the simple 
feelings is fatal, and throughout a wide range of 
cases their relative authorities as guides are inde- 
terminate Grant that a widow left in 

poverty must deny her appetite, that she may 
give enough food to her children to keep them 
alive, yet the denial of her appetite pushed too 
far may leave them not only entirely without 
food, but without guardianship. Grant that, 
working his brain unceasingly from dawn to dark, 
the man in pecuniary difficulties must disregard 
rebellious bodily sensations in obedience to the 
desire, to liquidate the claims on him ; yet he may 
carry this subjection of simple feelings to complex 
feelings to the e^xtent of shattering his health, 
and failing in that end which, with less of this 
subjection, he might have achieved. Clearly then 
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the subordination of lower feelings must be a 
conditional subordination. The supremacy of 
higher feelings must be a qualified supremacy." * 
It is plain that sometimes^ at any rate, we not only 
may, but must, seek the present rather than the 
future satisfaction of our desires, the present 
rather than the future Pleasure. And yet the 
belief is quite common that the present Pleasure 
should always be given up for the sake of the 
future. And ** this tendency which the growth of 
moral ideas has generated to condemn obedience 
to inferior feelings when superior feelings protest, 
has begotten a tendency to condemn inferior 
feelings considered intrinsically. * I really think 
she does things because she likes to do them,' 
once said to me a lady concerning another — the 
form of expression and the manner both implying 
the belief not only that such behavior is wrong, 
but also that every one must recognize it as 
wrong. And there prevails widely a notion of 
this kind. In practice, indeed, the notion is very 
generally inoperative. Though it prompts various 
incidental asceticisms of those who think it alike 
manly and salutary to go without a great-coat in 
cold weather, or to persevere through the winter 
in taking an out-of-door plunge, yet generally the 
pleasurable feelings accompanying due fulfillment 
of bodily needs are accepted — acceptance being, 
indeed, sufficiently peremptory. But oblivious 

* Data of Ethics, § 43. 
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of these contradictions in their practice, men 
commonly betray a vague idea that there is some- 
thing degrading or injurious, or both, in doing 
that which is agreeable and avoiding that which 
is disagreeable. * Pleasant but wrong * is a phrase 
frequently used in a way implying that the two 

are naturally connected Hence has 

resulted the belief that, irrespective of their 
kinds, the pleasures of the present must be 
sacrificed to the pleasures of the future. We see 
this in the maxim often impressed on children 
when eating their meals, that they should reserve 
the nicest morsel till the last. . . . Such thinking 
is traceable throughout daily conduct; by no 
means indeed in all, but in those who are dis- 
tinguished as prudent and well regulated in their 
conduct. Hurrying over his breakfast that he 
may catch the train, snatching a sandwich in the 
middle of the day, and eating a late dinner when 
he is so worn out that he is so incapacitated for 
evening recreation, the man of business pursues 
a life in which not only the satisfactions of bodily 
desires, but also those of higher tastes and feelings 
are, as far as may be, disregarded, that distant 
ends may be achieved.'* * 

^ Such is the prevailing feeling even still, that 
present Pleasure, satisfaction of present desires, 
is ignoble, and even immoral, whereas in truth it 
is the non-satisfaction of appetite and desire, the 

* Jbid. ' 
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willful sacrifice of present Pleasure, for sake of a 
less certain and perhaps less valuable future 
Pleasure, that is often immoral. The willful sac- 
rifice of the present to the future when the loss is 
greater than the gain, is immoral, and yet the 
opposite opinion has long prevailed. 

** If, as a consequence of a malady contracted 
in pursuit of illegitimate gratification, an attack 
of iritis injures the vision, the mischief is to be 
counted among those entailed by immoral con- 
duct ; but if, regardless of protesting sensations, 
the eyes are used in study too soon after oph- 
thalmia, and there follows blindness for years or 
for life, entailing not only personal unhappiness 
but a burden on others, moralists are silent. The 
broken leg which a drunkard's accident causes 
counts among those nuisances brought on self 
c^nd family by intemperance, which form the 
ground for reprobating it ; but if anxiety to fulfill 
duties prompts the continued use of a sprained 
knee spite of the pain, and brings on a chronic 
lameness involving lack of exercise, consequent 
ill-health, inefficiency, anxiety, and unhappiness, 
it is supposed that ethics has no verdict to give in 
the matter. A student who is plucked because 
he has spent in amusement the time and money 
that should have gone in study, is blamed for 
thus making parents unhappy and preparing for 
himself a miserable future ; but another who, 
thinking exclusively of claims on him, reads night 
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after night with hot and aching head, and break- 
ing down, can not take his degree, but reaches 
home shattered in health and unable to support 
himself, is named with pity only, as not subject to 
any moral judgment, or rather the moral judg- 
ment passed is wholly favorable." * 

The truth is that we must, to do the perfect 
good, regard all parts of our life with an impar- 
tial favor. The present moment is as important 
to us as any other moment of our lives, and, 
indeed, the argument which should maintain that 
the present is the most important of our lives 
would not be easily vincible. The only moral 
conduct seeks the greatest and best Pleasure of 
every moment, and gives all due weight to the 
present. 

To conclude, then, we may say that the truly 
wise man neither gives praise nor blame to men 
for that which is not due to them, nor calls act- 
ions good or bad which are not so. Thus he 
avoids the two commonest errors in Ethics, which 
display both lack of wisdom and lack of justice 
in those that make them. 

In our effort, therefore, to find the true basis of 
Ethics we must avoid especially these two errors. 
We must not condemn as bad that which is not 
bad, nor praise as good that which is not good ; 
we must not ascribe praise or blame to men for 
any thing but that for which they are entirely 

* Data of Ethics, §37. 
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responsible. To avoid the first error we must 
study actions in their effects — an objective study ; 
to avoid the second, we must study men — a sub- 
jective study. The former study is directed to 
the discovery of that which is good and bad, and 
is not an ethical study ; the latter, is directed to 
the discovery of that which is virtuous and 
vicious, which is the only ethical study. 

We shall now, therefore, proceed to the study 
of the virtuous and the vicious, which is a subjec- 
tive study, and be careful to notice that, as it has 
nothing to do with the consideration of the good 
and the bad, but accepts the conclusions fur- 
nished it on these subjects, by the science which 
deals with them, so also it has nothing to do with 
the impulses and natural inclinations in men 
for the existence and operation of which men 
are not responsible. We shall mean, there- 
fore, by " Ethics " a science entirely different 
from that which moralists commonly, but 
wrongly, call Ethics, which especially deals 
with the impulses, and in particular with the so- 
called ** moral " impulses of men. That science 
would be a psychologic science, but not an ethi- 
cal one. When, therefore, Sidgwick says, " It 
would appear that those actions to which we are 
sufficiently impelled by natural desire are not 
called duties because no moral impulse is needed 
for doing them,""^ we see that, for several reasons, 

* Sidgwick, 193. 
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we differ from Sidgwick and even accuse him of 
gross error. For in the first place, it makes no 
difference to us whether we are " impelled by nat- 
ural desire," or by a " moral impulse '* : since from 
whatever source we are " impelled " we consider 
the action done from that impulse as immoral ; 
and, in the second place, the actions about which 
it can be said that a " moral impulse is needed 
for doing them," are just the kind of actions 
which we consider to be unmoral in his sense, 
unethical in ours. And we, therefore, utterly dif- 
fer from his definition of Duties as, ** Those Right 
actions or abstinences, for the adequate accom- 
plishment of which a normal impulse is at least 
occasionally necessary." And we also entirely 
disagree with his definition of Virtue, which 
makes it " a disposition to do, or a habit of doing, 
such voluntary actions as are deserving of praise 
or approbation," which we consider to be almost 
a definition of what virtue is not. 

But in thus differing from Sidgwick and almost 
all others who have yet written on ethical sub- 
jects, we admit that the errors which we have 
quoted are taken out of a confused mass from 
which the truth sometimes shines forth : and that 
the writers sometimes seem to see their confusion 
and admit the truth, which, however, they fail to 
follow. Thus, Kant says : " Although many things 
are done in conformity with what duty prescribes, 
it is nevertheless always doubtful whether they 
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are done sXxxztXy from duty, so as to have a moral 
worth In fact it is absolutely im- 
possible to make out by experience a single case 
in which the maxim of an action, however [good] 
in itself, rested simply on moral grounds and on 

the conception of duty I am willing to 

admit from love of humanity that even most of 
our actions are correct, but if we look closer at 
them we everywhere come upon the dear self 
which is always prominent, and it is this they have 
in view, and not the strict command of duty 
which would often require self denial." And 
again, ** We meet frequent and, as we ourselves 
allow, just, complaints, that one can not find a 
single certain example of the disposition to act 
from pure duty. Although many things are done 
in conformity with what duty prescribes, it is 
nevertheless always doubtful whether they are 
done strictly from duty so as to have a moral 
worth. '*^ In which several things appear ; among 
which are, first, that the so-called " moral 
impulse '* seldom or never acts so that its action 
can be perceived with certainty ; second, that the 
difficulty of determining what is moral action, 
action for which the actor deserves praise, is 
ascertainable either with very great difficulty, or 
not at all ; and, thirdly, that action guided simply 
and solely by self-interest is the commonest kind 
of action as the world now runs, and, what is of 

* Kant, pp. 32-34. 
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vital importance, self-interest is such a true guide 
that it produces actions which are for the most 
part correct ; that is, that self-interest actually is, 
and deserves to be, the best guide of men. But 
the point to be attended to just now is that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to tell just how far 
men are responsible, praise- or blame-worthy, for 
their actions ; and yet that the endeavor to 
ascertain this is the sole work to which the science 
of Ethics is properly devoted. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



VIRTUE. 



IN the first four chapters of this essay it was 
shown that virtue is not any thing objective, 
and that, therefore, it is not goodness, nor tight- 
ness, nor morality, in the senses which we have 
given to those v/ords. We then proceeded to 
define virtue affirmatively, and said that it con- 
sisted in voluntary effort. We then studied the 
phenomena of pleasure, desire, and impulse, 
which are subjective, and we found that virtue 
did not consist in acting according to impulse, 
for the same reason that it did not consist in act- 
ing according to the dictates or promptings of 
desire. We found, however, that the effort 
which we call virtue could be used, and is needed, 
to enable us to act so as to gain what the intellect 
sees is most desirable, rather than to act for that 
which happens to excite our desires without the 
aid or advice of reason. 

But we also discovered that we are of necessity 
compelled to act, and that we always do act, in 
obedience to the desire which, at the time of act- 
ing, happens to be strongest in us. The Necessi- 
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tarians, therefore, claim that no such thing as 
virtue, for which men are responsible and praise- 
worthy ; no such thing as vice, for which men are 
responsible and blameworthy, is possible. A man 
always acts, they say, in obedience to the strong- 
est motive, and he is not responsible for the 
strength of that motive, and, therefore, is not 
responsible for his acts. 

We may grant the premise without granting 
the conclusion, but forewarn the reader that by 
the word ** act " here, is meant only the outward 
motion, or set of motions, which are in popular 
phrase called " the act." We have said that an 
outward motion follows inevitably after the idea 
of that motion occurs to the mind. So far as an 
outward act of mine is concerned, considered 
purely in se, I am not responsible for it. An out- 
ward act done by me in obedience to the push of 
an impulse, or to the pull of a desire, is not 
properly my act. An actor can be responsible 
only so far as he is not pushed, not pulled by any 
force which is exerted upon him or within him by 
some power not himself. So far, therefore, as the 
outward act alone is concerned, there is no ethical 
element to be discovered. Every outward act 
being done in obedience to some force which is 
not the actor's own, it can not have in it any 
element of virtue. We must seek elsewhere than 
in the outward act for the ethical quality of 
virtue ; that for which the actor is responsible. 
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We have already learned* that the occurrence 
of an idea of an outward motion of the body 
inevitably produces that outward motion, if noth- 
ing oppose the idea. After the uninhibited idea of 
a motion of my body has occurred to me, that 
motion is made without any effort of will by me, 
and in spite of any effort of will by me ; I am utterly 
unable to sever the connection between an idea 
and its outward physical manifestation ; the two 
are merely different sides — the mental and the 
physical sides — of the same thing. 

But while nothing can affect the connection 
between an idea and its physical manifestation, 
th^ idea itself can be opposed in the mind and be 
prevented from causing its outward manifestation. 
If the idea of raising my right arm occur to me, 
and no other idea arise to oppose it, my right arm 
rises, without any need of my making any effort 
of will to do it. But if the idea of raising my 
left arm also occur and I do not wish to raise 
both arms, then there occurs a conflict in my mind 
which has to be fought out by the two ideas. 
If the two are equal in strength no action will 
take place, since the two exactly counterbalance 
each other ; until a new idea arise, which will 
probably be the idea that it would be foolish to 
debate when there is no great interest at stake, 
and so one arm or the other is raised by purely 
arbitrary choice. 

* Vide p. 67. 
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But if one idea be stronger than the other and 
no other idea intervene, the stronger of the two 
conflicting ijdeas conquers and produces its corre- 
sponding outward motion. 

It is just this sort of conflict of ideas which 
furnishes the opportunity and the necessity for 
the effort of will which we call virtue. The 
struggle of virtue is carried on in the world of 
ideas. 

It has been shown there is but one final motive 
for our actions, which we call Pleasure, but which 
is more appropriately called, the healthy conditiofi 
of the soul. But there are all sorts of means by 
which that end can be attained, some of which 
are means by which Pleasure in greater or less 
degree can be immediately attained {e.g,, rum 
in the hands of a drunkard) ; while others are 
means by which Pleasure is gained only after a 
long interval of time, or through a long inter- 
mediate chain of other means {e,g,, work by 
which the drunkard can earn money to support 
his family with). The ideas of these means to 
Pleasure have different degrees of influence over 
desire in each individual mind, and their several 
degrees of influence over desire are not propor- 
tionate to the value of the Pleasure or the causes of 
Pleasure which they can produce ; if they were so 
proportionate " future pleasures and pains [would] 
be truly represented, [and] desire would be 
directed toward its proper object ; " it would not 
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be true that ** Video meliora proboque^ deter tor a 
sequor '* ; virtue would be impossible and un- 
necessary. 

But the trouble is that the ideas which usually 
most powerfully affect desire are ideas of things 
which will generally produce immediate, intense 
Pleasure, and desire^ therefore, usually obeys 
these ideas, even though at the same time the 
reason has ideas of other things which it knows 
will cause more Pleasure than will the things 
which desire blindly runs after. The reason for 
tliis is that the more closely connected a thing is 
with Pleasure the more closely connected is the 
idea of the thing with the idea of Pleasure ; and, 
since that idea of Pleasure inevitably produces 
desire, desire follows immediately and power- 
fully the idea of the thing which is thus closely 
connected with the idea of Pleasure. 

Hence results in the mind a conflict of ideas of 
causes of Pleasure. The ideas which desire wishes 
to prevail conflict with the ideas which the reason 
knows ought to prevail, since it knows that the 
prevalence of these latter will result in the most 
Pleasure. 

But the ideas which influence desire are usually 
and, ceteribus paribus, the most powerful ; the 
ideas which reason knows ought to prevail need, 
therefore, some help to enable them to contend 
on equal terms with their opponents. 

That is, the place where the ethical struggle 
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goes on is in the ideal realm ; the effort of virtue 
is exerted in trying to make that idea the strongest 
as an idea of a cause of Pleasure, zvhich reason 
judges is the best. 

Let us again quote from an essay which was 
quoted on a former page: 

"A little natural history becomes here neces- 
sary. When outer forces impinge upon a body 
we say that its resultant motion follows the line 
of least resistance, or of greatest traction. When 
we deliberately symbolize the mental drama in 
mechanical language, we also say that belief an'd 
will follow the lines of least resistance or of most 
attractive motivation. But it is a curious fact that 
our spontaneous language \s by no means com- 
patible with the law that the mental action always 
follows the line of least resistance. Of course, if 
we proceed a priori and define the line of least 
resistance as the line that is followed, the law 
must hold good. But in all hard cases either of 
belief or will, it seems to the agent as if one line 
were easier than another, and offered least resist- 
ance, even at the moment the other line is taken. 
The sailor at the pumps, he who under the sur- 
geon's knife represses cries of pain, or he who ex- 
poses himself to ostracism for duty's sake, feels as 
if he were following the line of greatest tempo- 
rary resistance. He speaks of conquering and 
overcoming his impulses and temptations. 

" But the sluggard, the drunkard, the coward, 
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never talk of their conduct in that way, or say 
they resist their energy, overcome their sobriety, 
conquer their courage, and so forth. If in gen- 
eral we class all motives as sensual on the one 
hand, and moral on the other, the sensualist never 
says of his behavior that it results from a victory 
over his conscience, but the moralist always speaks 
of his as a victory over his appetite. The sen- 
sualist uses terms of inactivity : says he forgets 
his ideal, is deaf to duty ; and so forth ; which 
terms seem to imply that the moral motives /^r^^ 
can be annulled without energy or effort ; and 
that the strongest mere attraction lies in the lines 
of the sensual impulse. The moral one appears 
in comparison with this a still small voice which 
must be artificially re-enforced to prevail. Effort 
is what re-enforces it, making things seem as if, 
while the sensual force were essentially a fixed 
quantity, the moral might be of various amount. 
But what determines the amount of effort when by 
its aid moral force becomes victorious over a 
great sensual resistance? The very greatness of 
the resistance itself. If the sensual impulses are 
small, the moral effort is small. The latter is 
made great by the presence of a great antagonist 
to overcome. And if a brief definition of moral 
action were required, none could be given which 
would better fit the appearances than this. It is 
action in the line of the greatest resistance, 

*'The facts maybe most briefly symbolized 
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thus, S standing for the sensual motive, M for the 
moral and E for the effort : 

" M per se < S. 

" M + E > S. 

" In other words, if E adds itself to M, S immedi- 
ately offers the least resistance, and motion oc- 
curs in spite of it. 

" But the E does not seem to form an integral 
part of the M. It appears adventitious and inde- 
terminate in advance.* We can make more or less 
as we please, and if we make enough we can con- 
vert the greatest mental resistance into the 
least."* 

It must be said, however, that the definition of 
" moral *' (virtuous) action, that it is " action in 
the line of the greatest resistance,** must be un- 
derstood to refer, not to what is ordinarily called 
" action," {t. e.j the outward physical motions), but 
to the inward struggle of ideas with ideas, in 
which the actor exerts his will to make one idea 
stronger than another. We shall discuss later on 
this difference between the two meanings of the 
word ^* action,** for that difference has most im- 
portant consequences. An outward action is 
always the result of a prevalence in the mind of 
the idea of that action, and is, hence, always in the 
line of least resistance. 

It must also be seen that the force E may be 
as well employed to strengthen S against M, as 

* W. James : The Feeling of Effort, p. 28. 
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to strengthen M against S. Indeed effort made 
in behalf of the sensual motive is sometimes good, 
while effort in behalf of the intellectual motive is 
bad ; that is, when the pleasure to be gained by 
yielding to the sensual motive is greater than 
that to be gained by following the intellectual 
motive, the effort made on the sensual side is 
as virtuous as is the effort made on the intel- 
lectual side. There may be distinct efforts of 
will made in behalf of sensual motives, though 
such effort is less often needed there than in 
behalf of intellectual motives ; and, on the other 
hand, the effort made in behalf of intellectual 
motives may sometimes be, not merely not 
good, but positively bad. When an idea of a cause 
of pleasure, i,e,^ a sensual motive, or an idea of a 
cause of a cause of pleasure, i.e,^ an intellectual 
motive, becomes fixed in the mind, it has a resist- 
ant force of inertia, which needs a stronger force 
to dislodge it. That force of inertia, and the 
energy shown by it, is not virtuous effort, and must 
be carefully distinguished from virtuous effort. 
Virtuous effort may be used to dislodge either an 
intellectual or a sensual idea or motive, and may 
be either good or bad in either case. 

That virtuous effort may be used to dislodge 
an intellectual idea, is plain when we bethink our- 
selves of the vast number of ascetic ideas, false 
ideas of duty, of abstinence from pleasure, and 
the like, which prevail in men's minds either 
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because of natural disposition, or training, or any 
habit or prejudice. 

Again it may be suggested in criticism of this 
quotation from Prof. James, that the feeling that 
one is acting in the line of greatest resistance is 
very often deceptive. When the conflict between 
two ideas has been very closely contested and one 
idea has gained the victory only by a hair's 
breadth, he may then easily convince himself that 
the other course would have been the easier to 
follow. If, for example, a child hesitates whether 
to choose a top or a ball, when he has chosen the 
top he may easily convince himself that he would 
have made an easier choice if he had taken the 
ball, because the idea or ideal is often more en- 
chanting than the reality, and the child finds that 
he soon tires of the top, and longs for the ball. 
So, when the coward yields to duty and goes 
to the war, he may then easily convince himself 
that if he had staid away he would have escaped 
the tortures of fear and danger, and have taken 
the easier course ; while, if he chooses the other 
way, he might as easily believe that the easier 
course would have been that which avoided dis- 
grace and degradation. The course which we did 
not take may often without difficulty be made to 
appear the easier. 

But in essence the quotation is accurately true, 
and agrees not only with this essay, but with the 
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glimpses of the truth that have been seen and 
recorded by other moralists. Thus Sidgwick, 
though in direct contradiction to most of his asser- 
tions, says : ** Our dispositions do not seem to be 
directly under the control of the will, though no 
doubt they may be modified \yY voluntary effort ; 
it is therefore rather this modifying effort than 
the disposition itself which we must conceive to 
be prescribed as a duty'' * 

And again in equally plain terms he says : 
" Whether the requital of desert ought to be pro- 
portioned to the benefit rendered, or to the 
effort made to render it [may be asked]. Here^ 
however y we seem distinctly to accept the latter as 
the true standard, so far as we are considering 
what is ideally or abstractly just. For when we 
scrutinize closely this notion of personal merit, it 
appears, strictly taken, to imply the metaphysical 
doctrine of Free-Will ; since every excellence in 
any one's actions or productions, seems referable 
ultimately to causes other than himself, except 
the original energy of the soul put forth in the 
effort to realize freely chosen good or right ; and 
it does not seem strictly just that a man should 
be rewarded for the qualities which he has by 
nature or education, any more t.han for the wealth 
or power which may come to him by inheri- 

tance.'*t 

But that even when a moralist has once grasped 

* Sidgwick, p. 179. t Sidgwick, pp. 398-9. 
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this truth, he soon loses his grip upon it, and for- 
gets that he ever saw it, is easily seen by the con- 
fusion and contradictions in Sidgwick*s statements 
on this point. For, in diametric contradiction to 
his statements just quoted, he says: "Some 
thinkers have not only restricted virtue to excel- 
lence of behavior which can be attained always 
by a sufficient effort of will, but have even re- 
garded the action as virtuous in proportion to 
this effort ; holding that in so far as we do the 
act from natural impulse, liking to do it, it is not 

' properly virtuous But surely [this] 

opinion is paradoxical, for all duties become 
easier to do by continually doing them, and we 
seem thus to be making progress towards per- 
fection : it is from a wrong bent of natural im- 
pulse that we find it hard to do duty, and it seems 
strange to say that the more we cure ourselves of 
this wrong bent, the less virtuous we grow/** 

And yet again, in opposition to his previous 
statements just quoted, that virtue consists in 
effort, he says: ** In order to fulfill our duties 
thoroughly we are obliged to act during part of 
our lives suddenly and without deliberation, and 
(as we say) * instinctively * ; on such occasions 
there is no room for moral reasoning, and some- 
times not even for explicit moral judgment, so 
that in order to act rightly, and still more, to act 

* Sidgwick, p. 196. 
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virtuously, we require such particular habits and 
dispositions* as are denoted by the names of 
the special virtues." f And yet he affirms, as 
our previous quotations show, that actions done 
from instincty habit, or disposition are not virtu- 
ous. Why is it that he does not mind his own 
injunction, that " In the first place, we must care- 
fully distinguish between admiration and appro- 
bation ; the recognition of excellence in disposi- 
tion and the recognition of rightness in con- 
duct ? " He says, *' It is from a wrong bent of 
natural impulse that we find it hard to do duty; 
and it seems strange to say that the more we 
cure ourselves of this wrong bent, the less 
virtuous we grow." It is much stranger, how- 
ever, that he should not have seen a paradox in 
writing this passage, which he did not see when 
he wrote that the moral quality of acts was 
nothing but " the original energy of the soul put 
forth in the effort to realize freely chosen good 
or right." The reason he finds a paradox here is 
the reason which makes most of the ethical para- 
doxes and puzzles, viz., that he does not keep 
distinct the difference between goodness and 
virtue. The truth is, if we may be allowed to 
anticipate a conclusion reached later on, that we 

* That what are usually called "virtues" are only "habits 
and dispositions," appears here also from Sidgwick's statement, 

f Sidgwick, 197-8, 
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do grow less virtuous^ but movt good, as we rid 
ourselves of evil inclinations and dispositions. 
As Professor James says, the degree of virtue is 
determined by the strength of the resistance 
(from the inclinations, impulses, etc.) to be over- 
come. *' If the sensual impulses are small, the 
moral effort is small." 

If we keep in mind the distinction between the 
two meanings of the word zvill, as shown by Scho- 
penhauer, we may here be able to see that Kant 
also, though in opposition to his general theories, 
holds that the ethical quality of action consists 
in the free-will effort made to do it. The will 
in its universal sense, as used by Schopenhauer, 
means the source of all force whatsoever, and 
therefore the natural impulses, inclinations, dis- 
positions, i, e.^ Naturtriebe, are but manifestations 
of that will, the whole force of Nature. But the 
will of the individual is in this essay conceived 
of as distinct from that, free to act autonomically, 
independently of any other will, or any other 
manifestation of the universal will. If such inde- 
pendence can not be conceived of or conceded by 
those who hold to Schopenhauer's theory or any 
other, yet if the will of the individual be part of 
the universal will it is responsible for its share of 
the volitions made by the whole of which it is a 
part. Now, in opposition to his primal dictum 
that moral action is action in obedience to the 
moral impulse, is Kant's statement, almost a^ 
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fundamental to his system as the other, that, 
" Nothing can be conceived in the world, or even 
out of it, which can be called good without quali- 
fication, except a good will,"* by which we 
must understand him to refer, when he is dealing 
with the moral responsibility of individuals, to 
the individual will, and not to the universal, 
or to any thing beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual. And he again and again maintains that 
the good we do by inclination need not be con- 
ceived of as necessarily " moral " good, L ^., 
virtue, as when he says, ** Men often from inclin- 
ation do as duty requires, but not because duty 
requires,*' f and such action from inclination, 
though good, he holds is not morally good, /. ^., 
virtuous. Thus, he says, men preserve their lives 
as duty requires, but they do it from inclination, 
not because duty requires ; but if adversity takes 
away the relish of life and one preserves it, not 
from inclination, but from duty against inclina- 
tion, then he is to be praised. From which it 
appears that all the merit comes from opposing 
inclination. 

Thus, again, he preaches our doctrine in still 
plainer fashion: **To be beneficent when one 
can, is a duty ; and besides this, there are many 
minds so sympathetically constituted that, with- 
out any other motive of vanity or self-interest, 
they find a pleasure in spreading joy around 

* Kant, p. II. f Kant, p. 17. 
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them and can take delight in the satisfaction of 
others, so far as it is their own work. But I 
maintain that in such case an action of this kindy 
however proper ^ hoivever amiable it may be^ has 
nevertheless no true moral worth, but is on a level 
with other inclinations, e, g.y the inclination to 
honor, which if it is happily directed to that 
which is in fact of public utility and accordant 
with duty, and consequently honorable, deserves 
praise and encouragement, but not esteem. For 
the maxim wants the moral import, namely, that 
such actions be ^on^ from duty, not from inclina- 
tion.*' ^ If he had recognized the fact that the 
impulse to duty is also on a level with other 
impulses, he would have made a much more lucid 
statement of his evident belief that there is no 
virtue but in the effort of free will. In another 
place he says : ** In fact the sublimity and 
intrinsic dignity of the command in duty are so 
much the more evident, the less the subjective 
impulses favor it and the more they oppose it ; ** 
a statement strikingly in accord with Prof. James' 
statements that " moral action is action in the 
line of the greatest resistance," and that, " if the 
sensual impulses are small, the moral effort is 
small." 

But it may be a most important practical prob- 
lem to decide how the reason can make the ideas 

* Kant, pp. 18, 19. 
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of causes of distant pleasure strong enough to 
conquer the ideas of causes of proximate pleasure 
which desire wishes to follow. When, in the 
mind of a drunkard, the idea of rum is conflicting 
with that of health, or bread, or family, etc., how 
can he make the latter strong enough to prevail 
over the former ? I find a newspaper joke which 
relates that **A citizen of Kentucky sold his 
spectacles off his eyes for 30 cents, and then 
turned right around and spent the money for 
three drinks of whisky.*' This story admirably 
illustrates the ease with which an idea of a cause 
of immediate, concentrated, intense pleasure will 
conquer an idea of a cause of more remote, more 
diffused pleasure. In this case the pleasure 
which the whisky would cause the man was at 
hand, while the spectacles caused no large amount 
of positive pleasure, but, in the main, only warded 
off the inconveniences, and the consequent pains, 
of imperfect vision. The man's reason could 
have told very easily which cause of pleasure, the 
whisky or the spectacles, he ought to prefer, and 
yet his desire for the cause of nearer pleasure was 
too strong to be resisted. 

Undoubtedly, there was in the man's mind a 
conflict between the idea of the liquor and the 
idea of the glasses, even though the battle was 
easily won by the whisky. The man saw the 
better course and took the worse ; even as he 
made choice he knew that he wa^ foolish and 
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weak, and, no doubt, grieved and was ashamed 
because he was thus led by the nose by his pas- 
sions ; he heartily wished, no doubt, that he could 
have been strong enough to resist the desire for 
whisky and keep his spectacles. 

But what do we mean when we say " Strong 
enough to resist the desire *' ? In the conflict 
which was waged in that man's mind between the 
idea of whisky and the idea of his spectacles, 
the victory of the latter over the former could 
have been accomplished in either of these ways: 

1. By weakening the connection between the 
idea of whisky and the idea of pleasure. 

2. By strengthening the connection between 
the idea of the spectacles and the idea of 
pleasure. 

Prof. James would add : 

3. By a sufficient exertion of the man's will- 
power, which, added as an ally to the idea of the 
spectacles (M -f E),* would give such power 
that the two forces together might succeed in con- 
quering the idea of the whisky and its resultant 
desire. 

Method (i) removes the temptation ; method 
(2) conquers the temptation. But I should not 
call (3) a separate method. The effort of the 
man's will can only accomplish its desired effect 
by making the intellectual idea strong enough to 
overcome the sensual idea. The effort, E, is only 

* Cf. p. 138. 
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effective when it strengthens M or weakens S 
until M becomes greater or stronger than S. 

Therefore, E should not be represented as a 
force separate from M, and standing side by side 
with M, but as a force which accomplishes its 
desired effect by strengthening M. 

Instead of the formula 

M per se < S ; 
M + E > S; 
We might put a formula something like this : 

M<S. 
M (after it has been increased or strengthened 
by the exertion of E) > S, understanding, how- 
ever, that E does not stand side by side with M 
as an allied force, and that it does not form a part 
of M, but that it has been exerted solely for the 
purpose and with the effect of increasing the 
power of M.* 

When M < S the victory can only be gained in 
one of the two ways mentioned : by strengthen- 
ing M or by weakening S. 

* [The Editor may perhaps be allowed to say that the Author's 
manner of citing him gives to his opinion an unduly hard and me- 
chanical turn. In action with effort, what the effort seems to do 
is iojix before the mind 2x1 idea which, but for it, would apparently 
slip away. Its re-enforcement of M is not ** as a force separate 
from M," but as a force applied to hold M fast — the law of any 
idea once held fast being to develop its consequences, ideal as 
well as motor. The ultimate effects of the effort can thus all be 
conceived as so many necessary mechanical results of \X% prolong- 
ing the time during which the idea M becomes the object of the 
mind's attention.] 
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It may be objected that it is not strictly cor- 
rect to say that M < S and can then be made 
greater than S ; for, according to the theory 
enunciated both by Professor J. and in this essay, 
as soon as one idea is greater than another, it 
conquers and produces its appropriate outward 
action, and hence, that after M beccrmes smaller 
than S, no virtuous conflict can take place. 

It would seem, therefore, that that conflict 
must occur when M and S are equal in power, 
and can be a conflict only to decide which shall 
be allowed, or enabled, to become the stronger. 

But this objection is not valid, for, while it is 
true that, as soon as one idea of a motion be- 
comes most powerful in the mind, it produces its 
appropriate physical manifestation in action, it is 
also true that there is necessary a certain lapse of 
time, for the execution by the body of the dic- 
tates of the idea. 

If the idea remain in force during this interval 
of time, it can be opposed and overcome by an- 
other idea, and thus the connection between the 
steam-boiler (the idea) and the engine (the physi- 
cal organs which are employed to execute the 
bidding of the idea) being cut off, the engine ceases 
to run and the motion is inhibited. 

Thus we can often find the mind vacillating 
between two courses of action, when, first, we shall 
see M < S ; then, M > S ; and backward and 
forward the pendulum may go several times. 
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During this vacillation the motions which belong 
to each of the ideas may be partly executed and 
then stopped, when the motions which belong to 
the other idea may be partly executed and in 
their turn stopped, and so on alternately. Thus 
the drunkard at the dat)r of a beer-shop may get 
his foot on the door-step, actuated by the idea of 
Pleasure which the thought of whisky causes him, 
when the idea of his family occurs to him and he 
turns back ; but as he is leaving the place, the 
idea of whisky comes back again, and he turns 
toward the drinking-place again. These changes 
may occur several times. That is, first one idea 
becomes the stronger; then the other; and each 
idea as it rises uppermost in the conflict partially 
carries out its corresponding physical action, but 
before it has time to complete that action is over- 
thrown and prevented from complete success by 
the onslaught of another idea. 

Now the force which is exerted to strengthen 
the intellectual idea so as to enable it to conquer 
the sensual idea, may be furnished either by one's 
self, or by others ; and in either case the methods 
used are the same : i, e,, one or both of the two 
that we have named. 

Thus, the force by which the intellectual ideas 
are strengthened is furnished by other persons than 
the possessor of those ideas when {e, g,) a drunk- 
ard is sent to an inebriate asylum. There the 
treatment consists in endeavors to weaken the 
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sensual ideas, or to strengthen the intellectual 
ideas, or both ; the attempts to produce physical 
health having for their ulterior object the pro- 
duction of mental health. If by any means the 
connection in the drunkard's mind, between the 
idea of liquor and the idea of pleasure can be 
made weaker ; or if the connection in his mind 
between the idea of health, etc., and the idea of 
pleasure can be made stronger, he may be cured. 
But here the force exerted to weaken the sensual, 
and to strengthen the intellectual ideas, is not 
exerted by the drunkard himself. 

When that force is exerted by the person him- 
self in whose mind the conflict of ideas takes 
place, then that force is virtue. 

It must be obvious, therefore, that the phrase 
"strong enough to resist desire'* may mean in 
common usage two different things : either that 
the person spoken of possesses intellectual ideas 
which are so strongly connected with the idea of 
pleasure that sensual ideas are too weak to over- 
throw them ; or that he can use such strong effort 
of will that, although before he exerts that effort, 
his sensual ideas are dominant, after he exerts 
that effort his intellectual ideas rule. In the one 
case he does good by natural disposition without 
effort ; in the other case he does good with 
effort. 

It is only in the latter case that he is virtuous. 

But in either case, whether the force by which 
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the sensual ideas are weakened and the intellect- 
ual ideas strengthened be applied by others or by 
one's self, that force can only work in one way : 
it can only add to, or subtract from, the strength 
of ideas ; or, to be more accurate, the strength of 
the connection between ideas of things and the 
idea of pleasure. We may call the connection 
between the idea of a thing and the idea of 
pleasure the link of that thing. The task 
of virtue consists in weakening some of these 
links, and in strengthening others. 

If some of these links were not weaker, and 
some not stronger, than they ought to be, virtue 
would have nothing to do, and there would be 
no virtue. The only reason why virtue exists, 
is necessary, has any thing to do, is that the 
strength of these links is not properly distributed. 
The idea of whisky causes a drunkard to feel a 
stronger sensation of desire than the idea of his 
spectacles causes him, although the pleasure 
which the whisky will cause him is far less, and 
he knows it is far less, than the pleasure which 
his spectacles would cause him. The whisky 
link is too strong; the spectacle link is too weak. 
The sensual link (S. L.) should be weakened ; the 
"moral" link (M. L.) should be strengthened. 
S. L. > M. L. should be converted into S. L. 
< M. L. The reversal of that little sign sym- 
bolizes the object of all ethical conflict, of all 
virtue. 
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But in reality this exertion of the will to make 
some ideas more powerful than others as causes 
of outward action is all that can properly be 
called human action. The outward bodily motions 
are, as we have seen, caused by the idea of those 
motions, and result from the uninhibited presence 
in the mind of that idea, without the hee'd of 
an volitional fiat. After an idea of a motion 
once prevails in the mind, the outward motion at 
once results ; and this entire process by which the 
idea produces a bodily motion is of the nature of 
a reflex action, or of the acts of an unconscious 
machine. The only act which is my act, is the 
exertion of the will in trying to make one idea 
prevail over another idea. But all such exer- 
tion of the will is, as we have seen, virtue. 

We thus reach an important conclusion : If we 
restrict for our purpose here the meaning of the 
word action to human action (the effects following 
from the prevalence of an idea in the mind being 
more properly called motion), then virtue and 
Action are synonyms ; virtue is action. 

So far as a human being acts he is virtuous. 
Not so far as his ideas^ his impulses^ or body^ act ; 
but so far as he acts. Those men whom we corri- 
monly call most active are often in reality the 
least active— that is to say the outward motions 
of their body are the results of the ideas which 
occur to them in rapid succession, or of the 
impulses which are plentiful in them, and are 
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really not their acts, but the motions of that com- 
plex machinery which includes the body, and the 
extra-conscious, or extra-volitional activities of 
the mind. The proper actions of these men, and 
of all men, are those invisible conflicts in the 
mental world, in which ideas and impulses are 
opposed and re-enforced before they result in 
outward motions. 

This statement, however, may be objected to 
on the ground that effort or action may be 
directed for the accomplishment of an evil object. 

Of course it is true that one may act for the 
purpose of accomplishing something which is evil, 
but it is obvious that if one acts for an object 
which is evil, without knowing that it is evil, he 
is guiltless. The objection, however, is based 
upon the fact that people act for objects which 
they know are evil ; the murderer, the thief, the 
burglar, all know perfectly well that their deeds 
are evil and result in evil. The common assump- 
tion is made, therefore, by those who see that an 
act can not be virtuous or vicious according as its 
result is evil, that actions are virtuous or vicious 
according to the intention or purpose with which 
they are done. It is admitted that the intention 
which people have in doing their acts can not be 
known by any one except the actor, and there- 
fore it is admitted that we can not properly judge 
people for praise or blame, or determine how 
meritorious or guilty they are. 
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But we shall give two all-sufficient reasons to 
prove that, even if we could always know the 
purposes and intentions of people, we could not 
thereby determine how virtuous or how vicious 
they are ; and that it would be just as wrong to 
judge men according to the intention with which 
they act as to judge them according to the good 
or evil results of their acts. 

I. All purposes^ intentions or motives are good. 
The quality of a purpose, intention, or motive 
depends upon the effect at which it aims, and no 
one can possibly purpose to do evil for the sake 
of evil ; the end at which he aims always is, and 
always must be, a good. 

Here again the error in the common statement, 
and the consequent fallacies, arise from not dis- 
tinguishing between the final end sought and the 
means by which the attainment of that end is 
sought. The means by which a criminal seeks 
his end may be evil, but the final end is always 
good. 

Thus, if a man steals, his purpose is to gain 
money, not to injure any one. If his stealing 
injured nobody he would like it all the better, or, 
at any rate, would not be any the less pleased 
than if his stealing caused pain to some one. So 
it is with all professional criminals ; they commit 
crime for the sake of gain, and if their crime, 
burglary, arson, even murder, could be committed 
without hurting any one they would be at least 
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as well satisfied as they are. In all cases their 
object is the attainment of a good, their own 
gain ; the commission of evil, that is, the causing 
of pain and loss is not at all their object. The 
fulfillment of their purpose involves a resulting 
evil, but the evil is by no means a part of their 
purpose. They would, no doubt, be glad if their 
purpose could be attained without that resulting 
evil. Their purpose, their intention, their object, 
is always good : the attainment of some gain. 

It may be objected, however, that there is a 
class of criminals whose express intention is the 
infliction of pain, and that their purpose must be 
evil. For example, people like Jesse Pomeroy, 
who tortured children for the sake of the delight 
which he took in the torture. 

But, in the first place, notice that, if the only 
possibility of proving that men do act with evil 
intent rests upon such examples as this, then 
the necessity of proving that men act with express 
evil purposes is very slight. For people like 
Jesse Pomeroy are not many, and are easily con- 
fined. But even this case furnishes no evidence 
of the existence of evil purposes in criminals, for 
such people are not to be treated as criminals for 
crime, but as people of unsound mind who are 
to be pitied for their misfortune, and confined for 
the prevention of their evil-doing rather than for 
punishment. 

Moreover, this case does not differ from the 
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case of criminals who do evil for the sake of gain, 
inasmuch as, in this case also, the intention with 
which the evil act is done is good and not evil. 
In this case, however, it is rather more difficult 
to abstract the purpose of the act from the re- 
sultant effects, because the purpose and the effect 
are very closely bound together. But it ought 
to be plain that the purpose of people who kill 
and torture for the sake of the pleasure which 
they take in witnessing the signs of pain is, not 
the torture itself, but simply the pleasure which 
they feel in witnessing the signs of torture. That 
is, their object is the attainment of pleasure, which 
is, as it is always, a good object in itself. 

Thus, it can be conclusively shown that their 
is no such thing as a bad intention, simply, purely, 
in and by itself. Bad consequences may be 
bound up with it, but purely by itself it is and 
must from its very nature be good. Of course, 
however, while all intentions are good they differ 
from each other in the degree of their.goodness, 
and they differ in two ways: A. In themselves; 
B. In the means used to accomplish them. 

A. Intentions, motives, purposes, differ from 
each other in that some are better than others, 
because some have a higher, better object than 
others. Thus, my purpose, object, motive, or 
intention, is good both in giving a dollar to a 
poor widow and in spending a dollar for wine ; 
the purpose of my act in both cases is to cause 
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pleasure either to myself or to another. But 
my purpose in giving the dollar to the widow 
is better in and by itself than my purpose in 
spending a dollar for wine, since I distinctly 
intend and expect and believe that I cause more 
pleasure in the one case than in the other. 

B. Purposes, intentions, and motives differ 
from each other in the means by which they are 
carried out. 

The purpose of the workman in his toil, and of 
the burglar in breaking a bank is, in both cases, 
the same : the gain of money ; but the means 
used to accomplish the end differ, in that the 
means used in the one case do no evil, while the 
means used in the other case cause much damage. 

II. The essence of a virtuous action is that it is 
done with effort of will ; therefore^ if an act be 
done with good inte7tt, but zvithout effort of willy it 
is 7iot a virtuous y that is amorally praiseworthy ^ act. 
For example, if a man work at his trade or in his 
business to earn money, and work, as, indeed, 
most of us do, preferring to work rather than to 
stand idle or to waste time in dissipation, he acts 
with a good intent, but deserves no praise for 
acting righteously, since he does what he would 
rather do than any thing else, and works without 
temptation to do any thing else. What we do 
because we like to do it is not righteous, virtuous, 
praiseworthy action, though it be done both with 
good effect and with good intent. Otherwise, 
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we should be justified in praising a hungry man 
for eating a good dinner, which he does both with 
good intent, and with good effect. Likewise, also, 
if a man give money with benevolent intent, but 
preferring so to give rather than to keep or spend 
his money for himself, his action may be good, 
but is not virtuous or righteous. We commonly 
think otherwise, and question and objection will 
probably be raised here. But such objection 
arises, in the first place, because good efifect of 
action is commonly confused with virtue or praise- 
worthiness in the actor ; and, in the second place, 
because acts of benevolence almost, if not quite, 
always are done with some effort of self-sacrifice 
on the part of the actor; and, thirdly, because, 
even when the benevolent act is done with no 
effort, but rather with pleasure at the time when 
it is performed, some previous effort was made to 
make the character of the actor such that he could 
do benevolent acts with pleasure and without 
effort. 

As to the first of these three bases of objec- 
tion it has already been shown that the good 
effect of an action has no necessary connection 
with the righteousness or virtue of the actor, and 
we need consider only the last two. 

In regard to the second ground of objection it 
is, of course, plain, that we maintain distinctly 
that in so far as effort is put forth in doing a good 
action, in so far is it virtuous and praiseworthy; 
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and that in so far as it is done with pleasure and 
desire to do it rather than any other action, in 
so far it may be good, but not virtuous. Most, if 
not all, of our good acts are done both with 
effort and with pleasure, and therefore the determ- 
ination of the virtue put forth in doing them 
becomes a difficult matter, and is, indeed, impos- 
sible for man to make. 

As to the third ground of objection, it is also 
obvious that the effort which a man puts forth in 
his endeavor to cultivate in himself such a char- 
acter that he shall desire to do good acts rather 
than evil acts is in the highest degree praise- 
worthy and virtuous. But after he has acquired 
the ability to do good with pleasure, then so far 
as he does good in obedience to his desire to gain 
pleasure from well-doing, so far is he no more to 
be praised for his yielding to that desire than he is 
to be praised for yielding to his desire for a good 
dinner or pleasure of any other kind. 

From these principles great practical conse- 
quences follow. For it may be perfectly possible 
that a man may be a most excellent citizen, 
father, friend, and benefactor, with a high reputa- 
tion for good deeds, and yet not be deserving of 
high praise for virtue or righteousness. For he 
may be by nature a man who takes more pleasure 
from doing good than from high living or selfish 
seeking of merely selfish ends ; or he may have 
acquired by effort in the past the disposition to 
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do good to others with desire and pleasure so to 
do, and, while he is worthy of praise for that pre- 
vious effort, he deserves no praise for the good 
that he does in the present, except so far as he 
now makes effort to do the greater good rather 
than the less. This principle is opposed to our 
common habit of thinking, which assigns more 
praise to him who does good, as we say, out of a 
good heart, willingly, eagerly, with pleasure in 
doing good, than to him who does it with effort, 
and against his nature. And this principle is 
also opposed to our common habit of condemning 
those who yield to tempation to do evil, but 
with great effort on their part to overcome their 
evil dispositions and desires. As the naturally 
good man usually receives most of our commen- 
dation, so the naturally bad man receives most of 
our blame. But both the praise and the blame 
are here wrongly given. 

It appears, then, that the merit of an action is 
no more to be determined by the intention of 
the actor than by the effect of the action. And 
yet the quality of the intention would determine 
something for us if there zvere good and bad 
intentions ; for, while it does not follow that an 
act done with good intent is virtuous, it does fol- 
low that an act done with righteous merit must 
be done with good intent. While not all acts 
done with good intent are righteous, all righteous 
acts are and must be done with good intent. 
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Righteous acts are a sub-class of acts done with 
good intent. But this determines nothing for us, 
since as has been seen, ^// acts are done with good 
intent. If there were such a thing as an act done 
with evil intent we should have to define a right- 
eous act, that is, an act for doing which the actor 
deserves praise for righteousness, as an act done 
with good intent and with good effort. But since 
there is no such thing as an act done with bad 
intent we can define a virtuous act as, simply. An 
act done with effort. 

What has here been said of intentions, may 
be also said of impulses, desires, inclinations, etc. 
All impulses, desires and inclinations are good, 
and the object which they urge us to seek is 
always good, for that object is always pleasure. 

An impulse which is commonly called " moral '* 
because it urges us to a deed of self-sacrifice 
which would result in a loss of pleasure to us 
{e. g.y the impulse to jump into the sea to save a 
drowning man) is a good impulse, for, if no good 
were to be gained by such action the impulse 
would not exist. If any evil result from such 
action, even though that evil be far greater than 
any good that is thereby gained, that evil should 
not be charged to the impulse, for it is only an 
accident so far as the impulse is concerned. If I 
have an inclination to drink rum, that inclination 
is good, for its object is pleasure, and pleasure 
only. Even if I have an impulse to do something 
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which will cause no Pleasure at all, but on the 
contrary, much Pain, the impulse nevertheless is 
good, for the satisfaction of it is pleasurable, and 
all that it aims at is its own satisfaction. 

It is not our impulses that are evil, but our 
allowing ourselves to yield to the less good, 
rather than the best impulses, that is vicious. 
The evil and viciousness consist in allowing our- 
selves to be ruled by them, instead of ruling them 
ourselves. And that wickedness is just as great 
when we allow ourselves to be ruled by impulses 
that produce the greatest good, as it is when we 
allow our less good impulses to rule us. So far 
as we do an objectively good act from mere 
impulse, without the guidance of our reason, so 
far we do wrong, whatever the result of our act 
may be : the good that results from the act is not 
to be charged to us, but the evil of allowing our- 
selves to be ruled by the impulse is. But when 
our reason Jias chosen among the impulses and 
has decided which to follow, then it matters not 
what that impulse be, it is not to be blamed if 
evil result, but only the act of the will in choosing 
it, if there be any blame due. 

Thus there is always going on in the mind of 
the truly righteous vircuous man a conflict which 
is the moral one ; a conflict between impulses, 
some of which are strong in spite of the fact that, 
if yielded to, they would cause more evil than 
good ; some of which are weak, in spite of the 
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fact that, if yielded to, they would produce the 
greatest attainable good. The virtuous effort 
consists in giving force enough to such impulses 
as the latter, to overcome such as the former, and 
the reason is the guide which tells the will 
which of those two kinds it is to favor. That is, 
the virtuous moral effort is the effort to follow 
the guidance of reason.* 

We are imperfect in that we do not always do 
that which reason tells us is the best thing to do. 
We have impulses that urge us to act, and some 
of them, by what means or in what way we need 
not now debate, have acquired such power that 
they are strong enough to make us act in obedi- 
ence to them in spite of the opposition of reason. 

* Some thinkers say that there is not only a conflict between the 
\m\)\x\sts(Naturt7iebe), but also a conflict of the Will with itself. 
Thus Weissenborn (Darstellung des Schleiermacherschen Dialec- 
tik, p. xlviii.) says : 

'* Nicht nur gegen sich selb>t ist in der tbatigen sittlichkeit der 

Wille im Kampfe begriffen Der Wille ist an sich 

selbst ein gedoppelter : moralischer urid natUrlicher, reiner und 
empirischer, allgemeiner und besonderer, Wille. Um sich als den 
moralischen, reinen, und allgemeinen zu bethaiigen, hat er sich 
als den naturlichen, empirischen, und besonderen zu regiren. 
AliO nicht mit den Naturtrieben als solchen. sondern mit ihnen 
sofern sie von ilim in seine eigene Innerlichkeit aufgenommen 
und als Macht ancrkannt sind, kampft der Wille im Processe der 
Sittlichkeit. Es ist kein Kampf mit Fleisch und Blut, sondern des 
Geistes wider den Geist, wider den Geist der sich mit Fleish und 
Blut erfullt hat. wider Fleish und Blut, das durch die Freiheit des 
Geistes zu geistiger Kraft erhoben ist." But it is only complicat- 
ing matters to double the will in this way. 
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It is this unreasoning yielding to impulse which 
is immoral, and yet it is this unreasoning yielding 
to impulse which, when the impulse suits, most 
iworalists say is virtue. But unreasoning yielding 
to impulse is, in all cases, whatever the impulse, 
immoral, and constitutes the whole of immorality. 
So long as any impulse is strong enough to 
oppose the impulses which reason decides are the 
best to be followed, so long will there be moral 
conflict, so long will moral effort be necessary. 

But it can here be very profitably noted that it 
is only so long as this state of things exists that 
moral effort will be necessary. Just as soon as 
those natural desires or impulses which urge us to 
get what is not so well worth having as other 
things, cease to exist ; just so soon as we have no 
natural desires except those which demand that 
which is worth most ; just so soon will there cease 
to be any moral conflict, any need of moral effort. 
If every natural desire had its own proper power 
and no more, the nitural desires would all act of 
their own accord as reason dictates.; and conflict 
between reasonable and unreasonable desires 
would cease. In such cases we should always do 
good, because both reason and desire urged us ; 
but we should never have even an opportunity, 
or rather a necessity of being virtuous, since there 
would be no moral conflict and no moral effort. 
Thus morality is only possible while a conflict be- 
tween impulses not the best and impulses which 
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are the best is possible in the mind. It is true 
that *' the more we cure ourselves of the wrong 
bent the less virtuous we grow." * The more 
nearly perfect we become, the less moral, the less 
virtuous, we grow. Morality is only possible for 
imperfect beings. If "• All duties become easier 
by continually doing them,*'f we become the less 
virtuous in doing those duties in proportion as the 
doing of them becomes more easy. When we 
shall do what reason tells us is the best without 
any feeling that something else would be pleas- 
anter, that is, when our desire shall be for what is 
actually most desirable, there will be no need of 
moral effort. But while we are laboring under a 
foolish delusion, and are unable to desire a thing 
in proportion to its desirability, there is need of 
moral effort, not to make us do that which is not 
desirable, but to make us do that which actually 
is most desirable. The effort is to be spent in the 
service of, not in enmity to, our desires. " Every- 
where the difficulty is the same : to keep affirming 
and adopting a state of mind of which disagree- 
ableness is an integral factor. The disagreeable- 
ness need not be of the nature of pain ; it may be 
the merely relative disagreeableness of insipidity. 
When tlie spontaneous course of thought is to ex- 
citing images, whether sanguine or lugubrious, 
loving or revengeful, all reasonable representa- 
tions come with a deadly flatness and coldness that 

♦Sidgwick, p. 196. \Ibid. 
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Strikes a chill to the soul. To cling to them, how- 
ever, as soon as they show their faces, to consent 
to their presence, to affirm them, to negate all the 
rest, is the characteristic energy of the man whose 
will is strong." ^ But as soon as the desires are 
properly trained, there will be no " disagreeable- 
ness " on the side of the reasonable desires, and 
desire itself will demand only what is best. 

It is here noticeable too, that the strong will of 
the individual is shown and is needed only where 
there is this moral conflict between the unreason- 
able and the reasonable. As soon as the Natiir- 
triebe which have more power than belongs to 
them and thus are enabled to prevail over other 
and better impulses, shall have been reduced to 
their proper power, the desires will be exactly 
proportioned in strength to the actual worth of 
their objects. Then there will be no need of this 
strong will of the individual ; his will need not 
exert Jtself to strengthen desires that ought to 
be strong and are weak against desires that 
ought to be weak and are strong; then the indi- 
vidual will will be unneeded, or in accord with 
the universal will, manifested in the impulses 
and desires. In theological language, the will of 
the individual will be one with the will of God. 

But while we are in our present imperfect state 
virtue is possible and actual; there may be merit 
or demerit for us in our actions. But that merit 



* James, loc, cit., p. 23. 
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or demerit must be purely for what we ourselves 
are responsible for ; and that can be nothing else 
than what we make effort to do or not to do, 
or for what we might, if we chose, have made 
effort to do or not to do. The responsibility is 
for the effort and for nothing else. 

Of course, if no such free effort is possible, 
then morality is impossible, men have no praise 
or blame for their actions. But we have not in 
this essay much concerned ourselves with this 
question whether there can be any free-will dis- 
played in effort or not ; we have only been show- 
ing that moral action can be nothing else than 
that. If moral effort is impossible, then there is 
no morality. 

But that I may not leave the subject whether 
moral effort is possible or not entirely without a 
statement of an opinion at least, I will quote 
once more from the essay from which I have 
already borrowed. 

** There is a feeling of mental spontaneity 
opposed in nature to all afferent feelings ; but it 
does not, like the pretended feeling of muscular 
innervation, sit among them as among its peers. 
It is something which dominates them all by 
simply choosing from their midst. The whole 
contrast of a priori ^nd empirical elements in the 
mind lies, I am fully convinced, in this distinc- 
tion. All our mind's contents are alike empiri- 
cal. What is a priori is only their accentuation 
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and emphasis. This greeting of the spirit, this 
acquiescence, connivance, partiality, call it what 
you will, which seems the inward gift of our self- 
hood, and no essential part of the feelings, to 
either of which in turn it may be given; this 
psychic effort pure and simple is the fact which 
^/r/ic?r/ psychologists really have in mind when 
they indignantly deny that the whole intellect is 
derived from sense.** 

Whether we agree in all this or not we must 
certainly admit that if we are to be considered 
responsible for any element of our acts, that 
element must be nothing else or more than the 
effort of will which we put forth, or might put 
forth, in them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE OBJECT TO BE ATTAINED BY VIRTUE. 

IT is now in order to try to point out the object 
for which action, the effort of will which we 
call virtue, ought to be exerted. In undertaking 
this task, however, we are passing beyond the 
science of pure Ethics, which properly deals only 
with virtue and vice, the responsibility, praise- 
worthiness or blameworthiness of conscious 
beings, into the science of good and evil. 

The determination of this question, what is 
the Summum Bonum, the proper end to be aimed 
at by virtuous action, is supposed to be of funda- 
mental importance to Ethics ; but, if we limit the 
science of Ethics to its proper sphere, the ques- 
tion is not to be regarded as an ethical one at all. 

But it is the settlement of this question which 
is the object sought by the Utilitarians and Intu- 
itionists in their age-long discussions, which are 
not only as yet unterminated, but seem still inter- 
minable. 

When, however, honest and able men are un- 
able to settle such a question as this, it may 
safely be conjectured that both sides are right and 
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both wrong, and that their discussion and dis- 
agreement are caused by a misunderstanding 
similar to that of the two knights who fought 
about the gold and silver shield. Sidgwick makes 
a shrewd statement when he says, ** We can not 
but hope that all methods may ultimately coin- 
cide What the inductive moral- 
ist professes to know a posteriori, by induc- 
tion from experience, is commonly not the 
same thing as what the intuitive moralist pro- 
fesses to know by intuition. In the former 
case it is the conduciveness to pleasure of cer- 
tain kinds of actions that is methodically ascer- 
tained ; in the latter case their rightness : there 
is, therefore, no proper opposition." And yet 
Sidgwick seems to regret that any distinction 
was ever drawn between rightness and expe- 
diency, and regards it as being only superficial. 

It will be our object in this and the succeeding 
chapters to try to clear up as far as possible the 
fog which has hung over this problem so long. 

First we shall attempt to show how far the 
Utilitarian has the right of the matter, and then 
we shall try to discover the basis of truth which 
underlies the position of the Intuitionist ; and 
we shall probably discover that there is no real 
ground of dispute between the two schools. 

If this essay has been properly read so far, it 
must be already plain to the reader that, if pleas* 
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ure be the proper end to be sought by us there is 
nevertheless a place and a necessity for virtue. 

The Intuitionist is firmly convinced that this 
can not be the fact. He argues that just so far as 
a man acts for the sake of gain, either in the form 
of means to pleasure or in the form of pleasure 
itself, he can not be virtuous, worthy of praise. 

Most Utilitarians admit this argument of the 
Intuitionist, and try to counterbalance it in vari- 
ous ways. 

But, if the arguments of this treatise have so 
far been followed, it will be plain, first of all, that 
virtue is independent of the purpose or object of 
aQtions ; virtue being simply and solely effort, 
without any reference to the object for which 
that effort is exerted. This being admitted, the 
question then becomes, '* Can virtue or effort be 
exerted for the purpose of acquiring gain ? " 

This question has generally been answered in 
the negative, because it has been commonly sup- 
posed that we need not and can not exert effort 
in behalf of our own self-interest. 

But we have made the analysis of pleasure and 
desire for this express purpose : to show that 
there is need of constant effort in order always to 
do that which is for our own self-interest, and to 
show why that fact exists, and how effort is to be 
exerted to enable one to gain his own best ends. 
In that chapter, it is hoped, we have made it clear 
that virtue can be exerted for the sake of gain- 
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ing either pleasure or the means of pleasure for 
one's self. 

In the chapter on Impulse we showed how 
action for ends other than one's own profit, so far 
as they are done in obedience to impulse, inclin- 
ation, habit, etc., might be good, but could not be 
virtuous, and that, therefore, all those actions done 
without effort in obedience to what are com- 
monly called " other-regarding impulses," " good 
dispositions," "moral inclinations," "a sense of 
duty," etc., etc., have no ethical quality whatever. 

But a man can make effort to do acts for the 
benefit of others rather than for his own bene- 
fit ; and he can make effort to do acts in accord- 
ance with what he believes to be the law of right, 
even though those acts will, so far as he can see, 
do far more harm than good. 

There are, therefore, three ends for which one 
can exert the effort of virtue : 

1. For his own interest. 

2. For the benefit of others. 

3. For the sake of conforming to the law of 
Right.* 

The last two ends have been commonly sup- 
posed to be the only ends possible for Virtue to 
seek, while moralists have very generally excluded 
the first, or, rather, have not conceived it possible 

* A man may exert eflfort for the sake of what I have called 
Morality, i- e., conformity to conventional custom, public opinion, 
etc-, but such effort is exerted for his own interest. 
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that one could be virtuous in seeking his own 
interest. In reality the last two ends may, in our 
discussion, be treated as one, for both are sought 
with the same motive : the purpose of obeying 
conscience, the sense of ought or of duty ; and 
the principle of " self-sacrifice ** underlies them 
both. 

Now I cordially grant that virtue ought al- 
ways to seek to attain these two ends, not 
only one of them, but both. But my point is that 
the first of the three ends that I have fiamed ought 
also to be sought in every act of virtue ; and that 
no act of virtue is perfect unless it seeks all three of 
these ends at one and the same time ; thaty in fact, 
these three ends are all one and the same. 

An act of virtue performed for either or both 
of these last two ends, that is simply from a sense 
of duty, without any perception by the actor that 
his act is also for his own interest, is blind, and 
is rather an instinctive than a reasonable act. It 
is, therefore, not so perfect as an act which is 
performed for the sake of benefiting the actor's 
self, as well as for the sake of right and to do 
good to others. 

The clear perception of these principles de- 
pends, however, upon what is meant by '*self." 

For example, we find in almost all the treatises 
on Ethics of which Intuitionists are the authors 
statements like this : " A selfish act may be inno- 
cent, but can not be virtuous, and to ascribe all 
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good deeds to selfish motives, is not the distor- 
tion, but the negation of virtue. No Epicurean 
could avow before a popular audience that the 
one end of his life was the pursuit of his own 
happiness without an outburst of indignation and 
contempt. No man could consciously make this 
— which according to the selfish theory is the 
only natural and indeed possible motive of 
action — the deliberate object of all his undertak- 
ings, without his character becoming despicable 
and degraded. Whether we look within ourselves 
or examine the conduct of our enemies or of our 
friends, or adjudicate upon the characters in his- 
tory or in fiction, our feelings on these matters is 
the same. In exact proportion as we believe a 
desire for personal enjoyment to be the motive of 
a good act is the merit of the agent diminished. 
If we believe the motive to be wholly selfish, the 
merit is altogether destroyed. If we believe it 
to be wholly disinterested, the merit is altogether 
unalloyed. Hence the admiration bestowed upon 
Prometheus, on suffering virtue constant beneath 
the blows of Almighty malice, or on the atheist 
who, with no prospect of future reward, suffered 
a fearful death rather than abjure an opinion 
which could be of no benefit to society, because 
he believes it to be the truth. Selfish moralists 
deny the possibility of that which all ages, all 
nations, all popular judgments pronounce to have 
been the characteristic of every noble act that 
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has ever been performed. Now when a philos- 
ophy which seeks by the light of consciousness 
to decipher the laws of our moral being proves so 
diametrically opposed to the conclusions arrived 
at by the great mass of mankind, who simply fol- 
low their consciousness without endeavoring to 
frame systems of philosophy, that it makes 
most of the distinctions of common ethical lan- 
guage absolutely unmeaning, this is, to say 
the least, a strong presumption against its 
truth." * 
{ (^ In the first place, we may reply to Mr. Lecky 
that, if popular conceptions and instincts are to 
be adduced in argument on this matter, they will 
serve as well for one side as for the other. For 
through all the ages virtuous acts have been sup- 
posed to result finally in supreme happiness. 
The rewards of heaven have always been sup- 
posed to be gained by the virtuous, and the one 
chief inducement to virtue held out by all popu- 
lar religions has been eternal felicity. Even Jesus 
offered to his followers the prospect of ** many 
mansions *' in heaven for those who acted right- 
eously, and the Christian church has always taken 
extreme pains to paint the heaven which awaited 
the righteous, and the hell which was the sure 
doom of the wicked ; nor have any religious vota- 
ries conceived that their virtue was less merito- 
rious because they acted righteously for the sake 

* Lecky : History of European Morals, i., pp. 35, 36. 
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of gaining blessedness and avoiding pain in a 
future existence. 

This entire doctrine that we should never act 
for selfish ends is based upon an utterly false and 
inadequate conception of what '*self ** is. It has 
been alleged that the " morality " of the ten com- 
mandments was very defective, because one of 
them offers a reward as the reason for keeping it, 
while another assigns a punishment as the pen- 
alty for breaking it. So, also, the " morality" of 
Jesus has been found fault with, for the same rea- 
son. 

But, as has been shown, one can act most virtu- 
ously, that is, in exertion of the greatest effort, 
for the sake of gaining a good which is distant 
but best, rather than for the sake of gaining a 
a good which is proximate but not the best that 
could have been sought. When, therefore, we 
read, '* He that resisteth pleasure crowneth his 
life, that is morality with the tone heightened, 
passing or trying to pass into religion/* * we 
may agree or, disagree with the author of that 
statement according to the meaning which we 
attach to the word " pleasure.*' If by that word 
we mean only th^ near and small pleasure as 
contrasted with the distant and great pleas- 
ure, we can agree with him ; but if we mean any 
and all pleasure whatsoever, we must disagree. 
So also we must read with our understanding 

* Arnold's Literature and Dogma, p. 23. 
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wide awake, to see how such statements as the 
following can be either false or true : *' The first 
man who, *asa being' comparatively *of a large 
discourse looking before and after,' controlled the 
native, instantaneous, mechanical impulses of 
the instinct of self-preservation, controlled the 
native, instantaneous, mechanical impulses of the 
reproductive instinct, had morality revealed to 
him." * If it was the small temporary, and not 
the large and eternal self which one is impelled 
to preserve, then the impulse to such preserva- 
tion should be controlled, but if self be given its 
largest and only true meaning, then there is no 
object more worthy of preservation, and to that 
preservation the utmost effort of virtue should be 
exerted. 

It is the same writer who draws the distinction 
between the two meanings of the word self: 
**The rules of conduct were themselves, philoso- 
phers suppose, reached in this way, the notion of 
a whole self as opposed to a partial self, a best 
self to an inferior, to a monientary self a perma- 
nent self requiring the restraint of impulses a 
man would naturally have indulged ; because, by 
attending to his life, man found it had a scope 
beyond the wants of the present moment." f 

We read, "' In many ways the limitation of the 
natural life is the necessary condition of the full 
enjoyment of the spiritual life. In this principle 

* Ibid, p. f lOid, p. 24. 
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lies the true philosophy of self-denial. No man 
is called to a life of self-denial for its own sake. 
It is in order to a compensation which, though 
sometimes difficult to see, is always real and 
always proportionate. No truth, perhaps, in prac- 
tical religion is more lost sight of."* 

This last sentence is the important one. 
This difference between the false and the true 
self is not a new discovery, but a very old one, but 
it is one of those old truths which are continually 
lost sight of. And no class of men seem to be so 
prone to lose sight of obvious truths as the writ- 
ers upon Ethics. For this reason it is that 
** Writers on morals repeat the common-place and 
hackneyed notions of their predecessors ; so that 
a man after reading every thing that has been 
written on moral conduct and moral philosophy 
will find himself nearly as much in the dark as 

when his studies first began There 

is, unquestionably, nothing to be found in the 
world which has undergone so little change as 
those great dogmas of which moral systems are 
composed. To do good to others, to love your 
neighbor as yourself; to forgive your enemies; 
to restrain your passions ; to honor your parents ; 
to respect those set over you ; these and a few 
others are the sole essentials of morals ; but they 
have been known for thousands of years and not 
one jot or tittle has been added to them by all 

* Drummoncl : Natural Law in the Spiritual World, p. 195. 
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the sermons, homilies, and text-books, which 
moralists and theologians have been able to pro- 
duce/'* 

These " moral " platitudes are common and 
old, but they belong to the science of morality; 
i. e,, science of conventionality, or the science of 
goodness, not to Ethics. 

The old-new ethical truths seem never to have 
taken such firm hold of the minds of men that 
their consequences all come out to the light. 
The truths that virtue is effort or action, that the 
true self is not what the common man is apt to 
call " self," for ages have been known, but they 
have been "lost sight of" by almost every writer 
on Ethics before he got well on into his book. 

Thus Shakespeare says, ** Self-love is not so 
vile a sin as self-neglecting," but the myriads of 
men who have quoted the words have not per- 
ceived their real truth, the truth that self-sacrifice 
is the only wickedness ; and self-seeking the only 
goodness, if the words be used in their proper, 
and not in their conventional meanings. 

The true and high meaning of the word "self" 
is now becoming plainer in the minds of men, and 
when it is clearly seen it will work a revolution 
in the ethical thinking of common people. The 
poets sometimes get glimpses of this truth. Thus 
Longfellow says, " I am ; thou art ; he is ! seems 
but a school-boy conjugation. But therein lies a 

♦Lecky, p. iSo. 
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mysterious meaning. We behold all round us 
one vast union ift which no man can labor for 
himself without laboring at the same time for all 
others ; a glimpse of a truth which by the univer- 
sal harmony of things^ becomes an inward benedic- 
tion, and lifts the soul mightily upward. Still 
more so when a man regards himself as a necessary 
member of this tmiony 

That vice commonly called selfishness consists 
simply in considering the interest of a part as 
separate from the interest of the whole, whereas 
the interest of every part is the same as that of 
the whole. The vice called selfishness is in 
reality the negation of self-interest ; it is as 
though the finger should consider its interests 
separate from those of the whole body, and 
should draw to itself all the nourishment that it 
could until it became abnormally developed, and 
grew into such a monstrosity that it had to be 
amputated. 

There is, in reality, nothing harder for a man 
to do than to do always that which he knows is 
best for his own interest. 

Let us classify the motives to human action 
under three classes: i. Motives of principle; 2. 
. Motives of self-interest ; 3. Motives of sense or 
passion. Of these three kinds the first is the 
weakest, and is so much weaker than the second 
that men have been led to believe this to be the 
strongest motive that influences men, and have 
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ascribed to it the power which belongs to the 
third. But in reality the third is as much 
stronger than the second, as the second is 
stronger than the first. The second is only an 
intellectual motive, the third is a sensual motive. 
The second acts indirectly, the third acts directly, 
on desire. In fact, this classification is only a 
popular one ; action from principle is really 
action from self-interest, and action from self- 
interest always serves the true interest of sense 
or passion. Action for true self-interest will, 
therefore, be in accord with principle, and afford 
the best, highest, greatest gratification to sense. 

The opportunity for action of this kind arises 
from the imperfection of man. If man were per- 
fect he would, as a matter of course, always act 
without effort for his own interest. He would 
see that he and the universe outside him had one 
interest in common, and that he could not act 
for his own true interest without also acting for 
the interest of all the world beside ; and also that 
he could not act for the true interest of the world 
without also serving himself in the very best 
way. His motto would be: ^' He best serves 
himself who serves others; and he best serves 
others who serves himself^ His action, how- 
ever, would be generally guided by a first refer- 
ence to his own interests. He would know that 
he can serve the world best by making every 
thing serve to his own development, that his 
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powers of doing good might ever be on the 
increase. His first attention would be given, 
therefore, to the development of his own powers. 
His motto would also develop into this injunc- 
tion : " Serve others for the purpose of serving 
yourself ; serve yourself for the purpose of serving 
others'' * Thus the true principle of moral action 
is the highest guide and inspiration of man. 
With it he has the consciousness that when he 
does a noble action he is not losing, but gaining ; 
nay, that the nobility of the action is in direct 
proportion to the value of the gain. 

There are, as we have seen, two kinds of 
actions for ends : those done for a near, and 
those done for a remote end. The act of knit- 
ting the first stitch in a pair of stockings, that of 
making the first step in a journey, in fact, by far 
•the greater number of the acts of civilized men 
are for the sake of distant ends; although, of 
course, there is in these acts often considerable 
immediate pleasure gained. 

Now those few of our actions — and they are 
very few — which are done solely for the sake 
of immediate pleasure are usually done without 
effort. When a man goes to the theater, or 
drinks wine, or smokes, etc., etc., his end is gained 
immediately, and no ethical quality usually per- 

* Extreme care must be given to avoid taking either of the two 
parts of these axioms by itself, and to avoid giving cither part 
more emphasis than the other. The axiom is only true as a 
whole. 
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tains to his action. We say ** usually *' because 
even in such actions there maybe ethical quality, 
for pleasure may itself be a means to another 
end ; it conduces for example to health. Thus, 
if a young man is so wedded to his work for dis- 
tant ends that he forgets to take pleasure enough 
to keep his mind and body healthy, it may be an 
effort to him to leave his work and go to the 
pleasures of the town, or country ; and in such 
case the virtue may lie on the side of action for 
immediate pleasure. 

But, in general, action for the remotest end 
requires the most effort of will, and if the mind 
be perfectly free from tendencies, prejudices, 
habits, etc., the amount of effort needed in an 
action is likely to be in direct proportion to the 
remoteness of its final end. 

Now actions for the sake of a remote end are 
what may properly be termed intellectual acts. 
If the end be remote in time, the intellect has to 
hold up in imagination the idea of the end, so that 
the. senses may be sufficiently attracted by the 
sight of it to push into action ; if the end be 
remote because a number of other acts, means 
and ends have to intervene before the final end 
is gained, the intellect has also the task of fore- 
seeing the final end and of holding it in view, so 
that there will be sufficient inducement to wait 
and to perform all the intermediate, and perhaps 
pleasureless, acts which must- be done before the 
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final end is reached. Some acts, indeed, may not 
have for their direct end any Pleasure at all, and 
in such case the task of intellect is a large and 
perhaps a hard one, and the amount of effort 
necessary to do such acts rather than other acts 
which would result in more direct or immediate 

• 

pleasure may be very large. Thus when a man 
works for wages in an employment for which he 
has no liking, and for just wages enough to sup- 
port himself, his work is for no direct end of 
pleasure, but only has for its end the attainment 
of a possibility of enjoying the pleasures of life ; 
that is, the direct end of his toil is bare existence. 
Now to do these acts for which the intellect 
alone furnishes inducements there is generally 
necessary an effort of free will, an effort to do 
that which the intellect sees will produce the 
most pleasure and the most causes of pleasure in 
the long run, rather than to do that which will pro- 
duce more immediate, more intense, but actually 
(as the intellect knows) less valuable pleasure. 
For example, an effort is usually needed to work 
for the sake of future and great advantage, rather 
than to spend one's time in indolence or present 
sensual enjoyment. The motive to lie in bed 
when one is sleepy may be much stronger in its 
effect upon my will than the motive to get up, 
even though my intellect knows well that by get- 
ting up the advantage gained will be far greater 
than the advantage I should gain by lying in bed. 
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That is, in strict accordance with the conclu- 
sions already reached, the motives that are fur- 
nished by sense are usually far stronger in their 
effect upon the will than are the motives furnished 
by the intellect ; and that in spite of the fact that, 
usually, the motives furnished by intellect ought 
to be the stronger. 

It is this discrepancy between what is and what 
ought to be, the relative strength of motives that 
are furnished by sense and by intellect which con- 
stitutes the opportunity, and creates the neces- 
sity, for virtuous effort. It requires great wisdom 
to know what is for one's own interest, and when 
one has acquired « that knowledge, it often requires 
great effort to act for one's own interest. And 
the greater the knowledge and wisdom that can 
see where one's true interest lies, the greater the 
degree of effort needed to act as reason dictates, 
because the ends which reason sees are then so 
much the more remote. 

We may say then, roughly, that so far as an 
act directly produces only a means to pleasure, 
effort is or may be needed to do it rather than to 
do an act which produces pleasure directly. 

But the actual facts are not so simple that we 
can use so easy a formula as this practically. 
Some acts cause only direct pleasure ; others 
cause only the means of pleasure ; others do both. 
Thus we may make three classes of actions : 

A. Actions which directly cause only pleasure; 
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B. Actions which cause immediately both 
pleasure and means to pleasure ; 

C. Actions which directly cause only means to 
pleasure. 

Now it is evident that there may be six kinds 
of choice or comparison corresponding with these 
three kinds of action. In debating which of two 
actions to do we may have to choose : 

1. Between two actions both of which cause 
only immediate pleasure; /. ^., actions all of 
class A. 

2. Between actions which cause only immediate 
pleasure and actions which cause both immediate 
pleasure and means to pleasure ; /. ^., actions of 
class A are compared with actions of class B. 

3. Between actions which cause only immediate 
pleasure and actions which directly cause only 
means to pleasure ; i. e,, actions of class A are 
compared with actions of class C. 

4. Between actions which cause both imme- 
diate pleasure and means to pleasure ; /. ^., 
actions of class B are compared with each other. 

5. Between actions which cause both imme- 
diate pleasure and means to pleasure, on the 
one hand, and actions which directly cause only 
means to pleasure ; /. e,y actions of class B are 
compared with actions of class C. 

6. Between actions which are the direct causes 
only of means to pleasure. 
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In tabular form the six comparisons are : 

1. A vs. A. 4. B vs, B. 

2. A vs. B. 5. B vs, C. 

3. A vs, C. 6. C vs, C. 

Now in conformity with our previous conclu- 
sions, it is easily seen that in some of these com- 
parisons only sense, in others only intellect, in 
others both sense and intellect, are engaged. In 
comparison i only sense is used ; in comparison 
6 only intellect is used ; in the other four both 
sense and intellect are used. 

Now, as we have seen, so far as actions pro- 
duce only immediate pleasure there is no accurate 
way of deciding between them as to their relative 
value. It is, for example, impossible to tell 
whether the clod-hopper derives more pleasure 
from drinking his beer than the epicure derives 
from drinking his delicate wine, because the com- 
parison is made between two actions, both of 
which cause only immediate pleasure, and the 
comparison is made entirely by blind sense. But 
of such comparisons there is only one class out of 
six, and, as common experience easily witnesses, 
that class is far the smallest and the least import- 
ant of the six. The important cases of choice 
between actions are all included in the five other 
classes, and in all of these intellect appears as judge. 
In the one little class of comparisons in which 
sense is the only judge, there is no ethical ele- 
ment. In the comparisons in which an ethical 
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element appears, that is in the vastly greatest 
number of choices between actions that we have 
to make, intellect is a judge and guide. If we 
find ourselves called upon to decide which of two 
actions it is best to do, and the question have 
any ethical or other importance, at least one of 
those actions must be an action either wholly or 
in part directly for a means or cause of pleasure, 
and not solely for immediate pleasure ; and so 
far as such action is for the sake of a cause of 
pleasure, so far is it an intellectual action. Every 
ethical questiojt must be, therefore, an intellectual 
question, and it is only ethical so far as it is intel- 
lectual. So far as it is capable of decision by 
sense, intuition, or impulse, so far it is ;^^/ ethical. 
The ethical element effort is to be applied in 
making that idea result in action which intellect 
decides to be the best, or in preventing that idea 
from resulting in action which intellect decides to 
be the worse. 

The ordinary supposition is that the only 
ethical questions are those in which a purely sen- 
sual action is compared with an action which 
causes means to pleasure ; and the right choice is 
supposed to be that in favor of the latter kind of 
action, to the sacrifice of the action which would 
produce only immediate pleasure. But we have 
already said that the right choice may often be 
that in favor of the purely sensual action, and 
now we find also another class of actions which 
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are not commonly supposed to have, but which 
really have, an ethical element ; i, e,, actions 
purely for means to pleasure and not for pleasure 
as a direct end. The choice between such actions 
we have called class 6. In the choice between 
such actions, the intellect is the sole judge, and 
instead of having no ethical element, we conclude 
that in it the ethical element is stronger than in 
any other kind of choice. 

We are as much bound to think and act as our 
best judgment dictates in these matters of busi- 
ness and every-daylife, as we are in matters where 
we have to decide between a present pleasure and 
a future pleasure. There is at least as great an 
ethical problem involved in the debate whether 
I shall made myself a doctor or a lawyer, sell or 
buy, travel or stay at home, etc., etc.,. as in other 
questions commonly supposed to be the only 
ethical ones. If in these practical matters I do 
not use my reason in its best capacity and act as 
my reason dictates, I am doing the worst kind of 
wrong action. Every matter about which we can 
debate what it is best to do is an ethical one. 

In all these questions the difficulty is to make 
ourselves do that which intellect says is best, 
rather than that which sense, or impulse, or prej- 
udice, or habit, or disposition, blindly urges us 
to do. The effort is to be made to make the 
intellectual motive count for as much as the 
sensual motive ; to make the means to pleasure, 
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or the future pleasure, as strong in their power to 
induce us to act as the sensual motive of present 
pleasure. "My feelings,'* says Sidgvvick,^ "a 
year hence should be just as important to me as 
my feelings next minute, if I only could make an 
equally sure forecast of them. Indeed this equal 
and impartial concern for all parts of one's con- 
scious life is perhaps the most prominent element 
in the common notion of the rational — as opposed 
to the merely impulsive pursuit of pleasure." 

" The cast of mind which is natural to a dis- 
creet man makes him look forward into futurity ; 
and consider what will be his condition millions 
of ages hence, as well as what it is at present. 
He knows that the misery or happiness which 
are reserved for him in another world, lose noth- 
ing of their reality by being placed at so great 
a distance from him. The objects do not appear 
little to him because they are remote. He con- 
siders that those pleasures and pains which lie 
hid in eternity approach nearer to him every 
moment, and will be present with him in their 
full weight and measure, as much as those pains 
and pleasures which he feels at this very instant. 
For this reason he is careful to secure to himself 
that which is the proper happiness of his nature, 
and the ultimate design of his being. He car- 
ries his thoughts to the end of action and con- 

* Sidgwick, p. 112, note. 
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siders the most distant as well as the most imme- 
diate effects of it. He supersedes every little 
prospect of gain and advantage which offers itself 
here, if he does not find it consistent with his 
views of an hereafter. In a word, his hopes are 
full of immortality, his schemes are large and 
glowing, and his conduct suitable to one who 
knows his true interest and how to pursue it by 
proper methods." * 

But it is this pursuit of true self-interest which 
is difficult. The senses are so continually making 
the apparent, momentary, present self seem the 
real self, that we are apt to be blinded by them. 
" It takes something else," as George Eliot says, 
" besides 'cuteness to make folks see what'U be 
their interest in the long run. It takes some 
conscience and belief in right andwrong."f And 
when we do see what is for our own best inter- 
est we need make constant effort to act according 
to our knowledge and judgment. So that virtu- 
ous effort is demanded for two purposes; first to 
search out what will be for own best interest ; 
second, to act according to that judgment in spite 
of the promptings of sense, impulse, or passion. 
If we have learned what is for our own best inter- 
est and then act without hesitation for that inter- 
est, we are acting iti the best way. 

It is this capacity for making effort, this need 

♦Spectator, Nov. 17, 1711- *Adam Bcde, c. 21. 
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for making effort, to do that which is highest and 
for his own true interests that distinguishes man 
from lower beings. " The very words, mindy 
memory, remain, come, probably, all from the 
same root, from the notion of staying, attending. 
Possibly even the word man comes from the 
same ; so entirely does the idea of humanity, of 
intelligence, of looking before and after, of rais- 
ing one's self out of the flux of things, rest upon 
the idea of steadying one's self, concentrating one's 
self, making order in the chaos of one's impressions, 
by attending to one impression rather than the 
other."* Thus, according to Mr. Arnold, as 
well as according to the doctrine of this treatise, 
the necessity and the capacity for making effort, 
that is, for virtue, lie in the roots of man's nature 
and are expressed with his first contact with his 
environment through the fundamental laws of self- 
preservation and reproduction. The same writer 
says again, ** That an opposition there is in all 
matter of what we call conduct, between a man's 
first impulses and what he ultimately finds to be 
the real law of his being ; that a man accomplishes 
his right function as a man, fulfills his end, hits 
the mark, in chiving effect to the real law of his 
being; and that happiness attends his thus hit- 
ting the mark, all good observers report. "f 

And not onlv does Mr. Arnold show that this 



* Arnold : Literature and Dogma, p. 24. 
\Ibid., p. 204, 
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endeavor to serve -the real and not the apparent 
self is fundamental in the notions of morality and 
of man, but that it is the essence of the Christian 
religion, of the teaching of Jesus. This, he says 
was the " secret " of Jesus ; the necrosis, the dying 
of the false self, typified by the death upon the 
cross. " He that loseth his life shall save it, he 
that findeth his life shall lose it,** is the founda- 
tion, the essence of morality and religion alike. 
But the emphasis is not to be put upon the death 
of the seed ; it is the resultant life that is the im- 
portant thing. The death of the apparent, tem- 
porary self is of little moment ; the life of the real 
self is of vast, eternal importance. To put em- 
phasis upon the death is negative, is asceticism, 
it leads to worthlessness ; to put emphasis upon 
that life is positive, is religion, it leads to holiness. 
Shakespeare preaches the whole gospel of mo- 
rality and religion in the line, " Self-love is not so 
vile a sin as self-neglecting.*'^ But in positive 
phrase we shall learn the same truth, that true 
righteousness consists in the highest development 
of self. But the highest development of self 
means the union in thought, feeling, and will, of 
self with all things, even with God, so that noth- 
ing shall be foreign or strange to me because all 
things are parts of myself, and I am part of all. 
It is the effort to see and to serve this infinite self 

* Henry V., act ii., scene 4. 
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that is the moral effort. In that effort " Reason 
sits firm and holds the reins, and she will not let 
the feelings burst away and hurry her to wild 
chasms. The passions may rage furiously, like 
true heathens as they are ; and the desires may 
imagine all sorts of vain things ; but judgment 
shall still have the last word in every argument, 
and the casting vote in every decision."* 

* Jane Eyre, c. xix. 
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' CHAPTER X. 

VICE. 

IT must now be obvious that, if virtue be effort, 
or, what amounts to the same thing, action, the 
definition of vice must be at once easy to give, 
and entirely different from the common notion 
of it. 

Since virtue is action, vice must be inaction, 
or inertia. Vice, sin, wickedness, consists in neg- 
lecting to act where one ought to act ; it is pas- 
sivity, idleness, laziness. 

Of course, by the word " act '* here, I mean the 
exertion or effort of the will ; and virtue might 
be defined as willing ; while vice would be neg- 
lect or failure to wt/l. 

Keeping this definition of "action " in mind, it 
is plain that there is no such thing as a simple 
wicked, or vicious action. Sin, wickedness, or 
vice is simply the neglect to act, where action 
should have been ; that is, the passive inertia of 
will which allows impulses, ideas, inclinations to 
cause bodily motions without exerting the reason 
and the will to make the desl idea, impulse, or in- 
clination produce external motion. 
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We may remark, then, in passing, that the cur- 
rent theological speculations about sin,* and the 
popular conception of sin, are very far astray. 
What is called '' Original Sin," " Total Depravity," 
etc., is precisely what sin is 7iot. These natural 
impulses, inclinations, dispositions, etc., to do 
deeds which result in evil, or to neglect to do 
deeds which would result in good, are just what 
we are not to be blamed for, inasmuch as they are 
natural. These are the opportunities for virtue ; 
the matter upon which virtue works; the air 
which at once resists the flight of virtue, and 
makes that flight possible ; the obstacles which 
virtue has to overcome, upon and over and by 
means of which virtue rises and is supported. But 
they are not what we are to be blamed for. It is 
the failure tb oppose them by the virtuous exer- 
tion of our will which is sinful. 

There is no such thing as a sin of commission ; 
all sins are simply sins of omission ; not sins of 
doing, but oi failure to do. 

But we can not carry this theological discussion 
further. It must be obvious, however, that the 
current erroneous conceptions of sin are all based 
upon the false idea that men are to be blamed or 
praised according to the evil or good results of 
their actions; an error resulting from the common 
confusion of the terms good and bad with the 
terms virtuous and vicious. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE TRANSITORINESS OF MORALITY; AND THE 
IMPOSSIBILITY OF A SCIENCE OF ETHICS. 

WE have already seen that virtue is possible 
only for imperfect beings, who are so weak 
that they often do that which is against, their 
own interest. A perfect being, we have said, can 
not be virtuous. And so says Kant : ** No impera- 
tives hold for the divine will, or in general for a holy 
will; ought is here out of place, because the voli- 
tion is already of itself necessarily in unison with 
the law. Therefore imperatives are only formulas 
to express the relation of objective laws of all voli- 
tion to the subjective imperfection of the will of 
this or that rational being, e.g.^ the human will." * 
And Prof. C. C. Everett says : " The moral law, 
even in itself, is only transitional. No action is 
complete so long as it is performed merely from 
a sense of duty."t 

We may, then, definitely fix in mind that vir- 
tue is a mark of imperfection. But it is plain 
that we have no means of determining how far a 

* Kant, p. 43. t Science of Thought, p. 219. 
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man is or is not virtuous. He can only be virtu- 
ous on the condition that he be inclined to be 
vicious, that is, imperfect ; and the more imper- 
fect he is, the more virtuous he may be. We 
can see the imperfection, but we can seldom see 
the virtue ; and we can never estimate the value 
or intensity or quantity or quality of that virtue. 
It may be that the man who constantly does evil 
is more virtuous than the man who always does 
good. The deacon with his lazy respectability 
may be very much more guilty than the murderer 
or libertine. 

But the science of Ethics pure and simple must 
discover and furnish rules by which to determine 
how far a man is praiseworthy or blameworthy 
for his acts. 

That is precisely what we can never determine. 
Therefore a science of pure Ethics is impossible. 

But it is fortunate that, while we discover that 
a science of Ethics is impossible, we also learn 
that such a science would be useless if we had it. 
It may be possible for the actor himself to know 
whether he exerted himself or not to do a good 
deed, but such knowledge is of no importance or 
use to any other man. We have no power and 
no right to judge : "Judge not." We can not 
dispense either rewards or punishments, since we 
can not weigh the deserts of men. It will be 
seen then that the whole discussion about Free- 
will and Necessity is useless and fruitless. 
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The world is or ought to be interested only in 
the objective effects of actions ; and, as has been 
shown, ^e world generally attempts to judge 
men only by the objective effects of their actions. 
This judgment only of the objective effects of 
actions is proper ; it is the false conclusion that men 
are to praise or to blame for those effects that is 
improper. When we study the effects of actions 
we are dealing with the science of good and evil, 
not with that of Ethics, or with that of right 
and wrong. And this science of good and evil is 
the important one for us. In trying to determine 
what is the best kind of action we are doing use- 
ful work ; in meddling with the private inner soul 
of every man in the endeavor to determine how 
far he is responsible for his actions, we are taking 
upon us the work of a God for the sake of noth- 
ing. 

But this mixing up of the science of good and 
evil with the science of Ethics is the most com- 
mon of all confusions. Thus John Caird defines 
morality : " Morality or the moral life may be 
described as the renunciation of Xht private or 
exclusive self, and the identification of our life 
with an ever-widening sphere of spiritual life 
beyond us.'* * This is the object of moral effort, 
but is not the moral effort itself ; and this quota- 
tion admirably agrees with our conclusion that 

* Phil, of Religion, p. 276. 
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the development of the true self is the object of 
true morality. And Spencer also states the true 
but concludes the false, in that, making the best 
action to consist in the true service of self, he calls 
that best action moral. He refers to "That 
highest conduct in which the evolution of con- 
duct terminates. . . . Any falling short of 
function, as well as any excess of function, 
implies deviation from the best conduct, or from 
perfectly moral conduct."* And again: "The 
moral man is one whose functions . . . . 
are all discharged in degrees duly adjusted to the 
conditions of existence." Which are all admi- 
rable definitions of good, but not of virtuous 
action. 

* Data of Ethics. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

BUT the Intuitionists will no doubt urge their 
old objections to all that has hitherto been 
said in this essay, and we must now attend to 
their case. Of course, the answers to most of 
their objections have already been given. If, as 
they say, we do act in obedience to innate princi- 
ples of right without reference to expediency, 
such action is impulsive and not virtuous. If we 
have a sense of right, or " ought," the question 
whether that sense be innate or acquired is for 
metaphysics and psychology, and has no relation 
whatever to ethics. 

If we recall the four sets of terms referred to in 
our beginning, as being frequently confused, 
which confusion, we said, caused almost, if not 
quite, all the trouble in ethical discussions, we 
shall see that, of these four pairs : 

Good and Bad, 

Moral and Immoral, 

Right and Wrong, 

Virtue and Vice, 
the Intuitionists commonly confuse the last two. 
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But the two are entirely different. " Virtue '* 
means effort or action ; ** Right " means conform- 
ity to law. 

Now the virtuous effort may be exerted by the 
actor for any one of several objects : He may 
exert it either for the sake of doing good, that is, 
of creating pleasure or a cause of pleasure, for 
himself or for others ; or in order to conform to 
conventional custom ; or in order to conform to 
the law of right. But it is not the end for which 
an act is performed which makes that act vir- 
tuous : the act may be at once good and moral 
and right, and yet not be virtuous, and it may be 
virtuous and yet be neither good nor moral nor 
right. 

The question, therefore, about rightness of 
acts, or about the way in which we come to know 
the law of right, whether knowledge of it be pos- 
sessed innately or be acquired by experience, is 
not at all an ethical question, since the science of 
Ethics deals only with virtue and vice. 

It follows, then, that there are no such things 
as virtues and vices. There is but one virtue and 
one vice. And what have commonly been called 
virtues are nothing but methods of conforming to 
the objective law of right, or to the laws of con- 
ventionality ; or are methods of doing or gaining 
good. Justice, honesty, gratitude, mercy, chas- 
tity, and all the rest, are good, or moral, or right, 
but are not virtuous, nor virtues. 
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The debate between the Intuitionists and 
Utilitarians is, therefore, of no sort of concern to 
Ethics, if there were such a science. But by sep- 
arating the meanings of the four pairs of terms 
above mentioned we are enabled to see the reason 
why this dispute is held, and to see also how the 
dispute can be ended. 

The Intuitionists claim that rightness or con- 
formity to law is known by intuition, and is 
innate; the Utilitarian claims that goodness, 
or the efficiency of an act to cause pleasure or 
means to pleasure, can only be known by experi- 
ence. Inasmuch as they suppose that **good** 
and "right" are synonyms, they imagine that 
their views conflict. In reality there is no real 
conflict there at all. The same act may be both 
right and good, it may even be right because it is 
good or good because it is right, but yet the right- 
ness may be known innately, while the goodness 
may be, and indeed can only be, known by 
experience. 

We have faith that all that is good is right, and 
that all that is right is good, but a scientific mind 
will keep in his thought the rightness distinct 
from the goodness of acts. It has been well said 
that men seem to be born either Platonists or 
Aristotelians, either Intuitionists or Utilitarians ; 
and a correct understanding of the principles here 
laid down will probably not alter that fact. Even 
if men all begin to see that the rightness is dif. 
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ferent from the goodness of acts, and that acts 
may be right because they are good and good 
because they are right, there will probably always 
be one portion of mankind who will fix their eyes 
upon the Tightness of actions, while the other por- 
tion regard only the goodness of actions. But 
virtue is just as possible for one of these sets as 
for the other ; they only approach the same thing 
from different sides. 

But the Intuitionists have been guilty of another 
blunder besides that of confusing rightness with 
goodness : they have confused form with matter 
or content. 

We can inquire what the definition is of good, 
right, moral, or virtuous; that is, what is Good- 
ness, Rightness, Morality, or Virtue, in the 
abstract. This we have been doing in this essay. 

But there is also a further inquiry to make 
about the quality of acts : that is, What is the 
quality of each act ? Is this particular act Good, 
Moral, etc.? 

If I ask, What is goodness? I can find my 
answer by deductive reasoning, and that answer 
is abstract, viz: Goodness is the ability of acts to 
cause pleasure. 

But if I ask, What actions or kinds of actions 
are good? — the answer is to be found only by 
inductive reasoning from experience, for I have 
to discover by aid of experience what actions or 
kinds of actions will cause pleasure. 
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So, also, the questions, What is Tightness? and 
What (action or kind of action) is right ? are two 
entirely different kinds of questions. The one is 
to be answered deductively and its answer is 
abstract ; the other is to be answered by induc- 
tive reasoning and its answer is concrete and 
particular. 

The Intuitionists have spoiled their arguments 
by confusing these two questions. If we allow 
them their claim — and perhaps we can — that 
there is an innate sense of right or ought, a con- 
science, a sense of duty, a knowledge a priori of 
difference between right and wrong, we yet can 
not admit the obvious falsehood that men know 
a priori by intuition or innate knowledge that 
this action or kind of action is right, while that 
action or kind of action is wrong. 

But while the Intuitionists err in claiming that 
both form and content are known a priori, \t may 
be that the Utilitarians err in claiming that 
neither is thus known. 

It is inconceivable that an intelligent being 
should exist who had not the capacity to know 
that there is a difference between right and 
wrong, for that capacity is essential to intelli- 
gence. 

It is almost obvious, however, that that capacity 
is not a part or function of the intellect ; it is a 
sense, just as much as taste or smell is a sense. 
The perception of wrong by the intellect causes a 
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sensation which is disagreeable; the perception 
of right by the intellect causes a pleasurable sen- 
sation. 

But the judgment whether or not this particu- 
lar action is right can be made only by the intel- 
lect acting upon facts furnished by experience. 
The intellect may err in such judgment, and may 
consider what is really wrong to be right and 
what is right to be wrong, and in such case the 
sense of right called conscience will give a pleas- 
urable sensation when the wrong is done, and give 
a painful sensation when the right is done. Con- 
science is blind. The sense of ought or duty may 
urge me to do my duty, but it does not tell me 
what my duty is. 

This distinction Kant made in his ethics theo- 
retically, though he did hot apply it consistently. 
He distinguished between the ** «/n^r^* principle 
of the will, which is formal," and "the a pos- 
teriori spring of the will, which is material,*** and 
considers that only that which can be an objective 
law can be the universal moral principle. " A 
rational being can not regard his maxims as prac- 
tical universal laws unless he conceives them as 
principles which determine the will, not by their 
matter but by their form only." f The universal 
moral law must, then, be mere form ; it must 
include no matter whatever. So Kant says, 

* Kant's Ethics, Semple's Translation, pp. 21,22. 
f Ibid., p. 159. 
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" The only objects of practical reason are there- 
fore those of good and evil," .... ** but it 
depends on experience to find what is good or 
evil.*'* Here there is a hint at the difference 
between matter and form, but through the con- 
fusion of the meaning of good and bad with the 
meaning of virtuous and vicious, right and wrong, 
good and evil, which are the causes of pleasure 
and pain, are made the form of the ethical propo- 
sition, whereas, as we have seen, they are not 
ethical at all. But Kant is not mystified by this 
confusion when he says : ** It is only a formal 
law, that is, one which prescribes to reason noth- 
ing more than the form of its universal legisla- 
tion as the supreme condition of its maxims — 
that can be a priori a determining principle of 
practical reason.** f But he says, "As to the 
question how a law can be directly and of itself a 
determining principle, of the will (which is the 
essence of morality) this is, for human reason, an 
insoluble problem and identical with the question 
how a free will is possible.** % 

Thus it is that Kant, wishing to make a pure 
law the determining principle of the will, and yet 
not seeing how that is possible, gives us a law 
which is not pure law, but contains a content. 
The pure law of practical reason, which is abso- 
lute and a priori, is purely formal. Such a law 

* Ibid., p. 2x0. f IHd.^ p. 220. 

X Ibid:, p. 17. 
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tells US that we ought something, but does not tell 
us what we ought. It tells us there is duty, but does 
not tell us zvhat is our duty. Thus the intuitive 
moralist is in a dilemma. He has to give us a 
law which is purely formal (since otherwise it can 
not be a priori), but such a law is useless, for it 
will not tell us zvhat we ought to do, and that 
is all that we care to know. And if he gives 
us a law which does tell us what to do, it v/ill 
not be, as he says it must be, purely a priori and 
intuitively known. 

In this dilemma Kant chose the course of 
inconsistency, and gave us a law, but a law with 
a content, and therefore one which will not 
fulfill his own requirements, inasmuch as it is not 
a universal, purely formal law. Its fatal defect is 
that it tells us what to do. It does not tell us 
much, but it tells us something, and to be a law 
after Kant's own heart and theory it should tell us 
nothing. The universal moral law, the categori- 
cal imperative, is, YOU OUGHT, and absolutely 
nothing else. It does not say wJiat you ought ; 
for if it did, it would not be categorical. 

Kant*s law is this: *'Act only on that maxim 
whereby thou canst at the same time will that it 
should become a universal law ; '* or, " Act as if 
the maxim of thy action were to become by 
thy will a universal law of nature." 

That this principle is not purely formal is 
easily seen. It tells us what is right, and is, 
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therefore, not purely formal. It states the "this *' 
of the proposition, " This is right,** and its sole 
business is with the ** this,** that is, with the 
matter of the proposition ; whereas if it is to 
be regarded as a purely categorical law, it must 
contain no matter whatever, and must deal only 
with the " right ** in that proposition. 

Indeed, even as dealing with the matter of 
the ethical proposition, it is woefully inadequate^ 
for it only says, " You ought to act as every 
body ought to act,** but it does not tell me why 
I ought to act in that way, nor explain how 
every body ought to act. It is harder to learn 
how every body ought to act than to learn how 
/ ought to act. 

But if Kant and the intuitive moralists have 
erred in confusing matter with form in ethical 
inquiry, the inductive moralists have at least 
erred no less. Sidgwick, in his " Methods of 
Ethics,'* hopelessly confuses the two, for he, with 
all the rest, does not clear his mind of the idea 
that the so-called a priori moral law tells us what 
we ought to do. He says, "The fundamental 
assumption of Intuitionism is that we have the 
power of seeing clearly what actions are in them- 
selves right and reasonable.*' * But this, though 
the fundamental assumption of actual Intuition- 
ism, is not at all the assumption of true Intui- 
tionism. 

* Sidgwick, p. xiv. , Table of Contents. 
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Mill sees that the matter is different from the 
forppt of moral conduct, and that the form may 
l)c admitted to be ** innate/* but the real question 
is about the matter. He says, " It is not neces- 
sary for the present purpose to decide whether 
the fcch'ng of duty is innate or implanted. As- 
sumifij^ it to be innate, it is an open question 
to xvhat objects it naturally attaches it self r He 
thus admits that the question about the existence 
of an innate moral faculty is not the essential 
ground of debate, but only the question "to 
what objects it naturally attaches itself.** But 
in his further discussion it becomes plain that 
this hint of the distinction between matter and 
form was only a passing glimpse which soon 
left him, for he says, " If there be any thing 
innate in the matter, I see no reason why the 
feeling which is innate should not be that of 
regard to the pleasures and pains of others. If 
there is any principle of morals which is intui- 
tively obligatory, I should say it must be that : If 
so the intuitive ethics would coincide with the 
utilitarian, and there would be no further quarrel 
between them.*'* Thus Mill does not attack 
the Intuitionists for their doctrine that there is an 
intuitive sense of the matter of ethics, of what is 
right; but is willing to grant that the whatxs 
known intuitively, provided the Intuitionists will 



* Mill's Utilitarianism. 
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admit that it is his kind of ^^what'' that is so 
known. The attack should be made on the 
Intuitionists' claim that any of the matter of con- 
duct is known intuitively, not upon the kind of 
matter that is so known. 

So, too, Spencer mixes up matter and form in 
inextricable confusion. He even goes so far as 
to make the matter of the ethical proposition to 
be theyj?r;« of it. He says, " Pleasure is as much 
a necessary /<?r;;/ of moral intuition as space is a 
necessary form of intellectual intuition," a precise 
reversal of the truth, for pleasure is the essence 
of the matter^ not the form, of moral intuition. 
In answer to the question What is right, we say, 
" That which causes pleasure is what is right ; 
"That which causes pleasure" is the what, the 
matter^ of the proposition. 

But the distinction between matter and form 
must now be held fast and imperatively insisted 
upon ; for the most able of the Intuitionists 
(having been forced to see and admit that our 
intuitive moral faculty does not tell us with infal- 
libility what is right, and some of them even 
going so far as to say that it never tells us infal- 
libly what is right) have shifted their ground, and 
say that the real question is, not why some think 
that right which others think wrong, but why 
men think that any thing is right and any thing is 
wrong. That is, the question is shifted from the 
matter to the form^ and it is here that the true 
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ground lies. The question now becomes, How 
do I know the difference between right and 
wrong, which is an entirely different question 
from How do I know that this is right, or tftat is 
wrong. The Spartans did not think it wrong, 
but thought it meritorious, to steal ; the Feejeans 
had no conscience-troubles for committing mur- 
der ; and indeed it might possibly be shown that 
every thing which we regard as wrong is by some 
one regarded as right. 

The Intuitionist is now beginning to see all 
this, and he now asks how we can explain the 
presence in man of this innate "moral sense." 

The fact is that in granting the claim that this 
"moral sense " is innate, we thereby make all dis- 
cussion about the why and wherefore and origin 
of it unnecessary and ridiculous. It is an ultimate 
fact. You might as well ask the why and the 
wherefore of any other sense ; the sense of sight, 
smell, etc. Being a "sense*' it must be treated 
as such. 

But, being a sense, it has, of course, nothing to 
do with Ethics. There is no reason why I should 
be praised for possessing a good "moral sense" 
which enables me to tell better than other men 
the difference between right and wrong, anymore 
than for the possession of an exquisite sense of 
taste which enables me to tell better than other 
men the difference between good and bad wine, 
tea, or butter. The problem as to the universal 
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possession of this faculty does not seem to be 
different in kind from the problem about the 
universal possession of thought by man. But 
why there should be attributed to man any 
peculiar merit for the possession of this faculty 
more than for the possession of any other faculty 
is not explained. 

It is certain that this sense, whether it be in- 
nate or not, is possessed by some people in greater 
degree or in better quality than it is by others. 
This sense seems to be a part of the natural 
disposition of the child, a part of its natural 
endowment as much as is any other of its innate 
capacities and senses. As soon as a child begins 
to develop self-consciousness, we begin to try to 
discover what its character is to be, whether it 
is to have a poetic or a practical nature, whether 
it is to be a philosopher, a mathematician ; a great 
man or a little one ; a good man or a bad one. We 
soon discover this, and we recognize our impo- 
tence to alter the disposition of the child much ; 
we know we can only teach him how to use and 
control his natural disposition and faculties. It 
is captious, crafty, honest, weak, foolish, way- 
ward, false, deceptive, generous, frank, impulsive, 
cowardly, or what not, in spite of us or of itself. 
Nature makes it what it is and we can only modify 
a very little that which nature has given it. 

Now to some people nature has given a strong 
disposition to do things in certain ways, which men 
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have been pleased to call moral. To some she 
has given a weak " moral nature*' ; to some a 
strong one. Some men have what is called a 
strong character, are ** true as steel *'; they are pur- 
itans or saints by nature ; they are famous for 
their integrity ; they would not fail to pay a debt 
for all the world. Such men are trusted by their 
neighbors and looked up to as honest men. So, 
too, some men are gifted with a high sense of 
honor; they will not do any thing mean or 
ignoble ; their aims are high, they do not strive 
after selfish ends, but are self-sacrificing and gen- 
erous. If they or their friends are insulted, they 
run to the defense of their own or their friends* 
honor. They are courteous, kind, polite. They 
give alms abundantly, they would share their din- 
ner with a hungry friend, or give their last shil- 
ling to a mortal in distress. They sympathize 
with men for their sorrows, and pity animals that 
suffer from abuse. They grieve over their bad 
acts even though they did not intentionally do 
ill ; they are sad at their own offenses against 
honor, modesty, law, delicacy, politeness, virtue. 

Such men are called ** good men," and they are 
said to have ** good moral character.*' 

But in what sense is the word " good *' here 
used ? That these men are " good " for society 
there is no doubt ; the effect of their actions is 
good. But what is meant by calling them ** mor- 
ally" good? And why should they be praised for 
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that goodness ? That for which they are praised 
was given them by nature. So far as they acquired 
their power to do good, so far are they praise- 
worthy, but it is not for the acquire d'^o^^x of doing 
good that we especially pcaise them : we praise 
them especially and all the more because they are 
*' good by nature," because their "natural disposi- 
tion is good," because they are " good at heart " ; 
so far as they have to make effort to be good men 
calltthem bad, and think that the best men are 
they who do good naturally and without effort. 

But this co-called moral nature \^ given them just 
as their other capacities and dispositions are 
given them. A boy is praised by all his friends 
because he is handsome, strong, high-strung, sen- 
sitive, has noble feelings, high aspirations, is 
tender, gentle, loving, kind, and he is praised 
because these qualities are natural to him. So 
men who are naturally honest, benevolent, fond of 
beauty, of study, of well-doing, are praised because 
they have these good qualities by nature, and are 
not praised in so far as they do not possess these 
qualities by nature, but have to acquire them 
with difficulty. That is, they are praised for pre- 
cisely that for which they do not deserve praise ; 
and they are denied praise for precisely that 
which makes them worthy of praise. The praise is 
given, not for the merit of the actor, but for the 
objective goodness of the effect of the action. 
Here is a young man who has a natural ambition 
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which leads him to study, to save his money, to 
work hard, to try to make something of himself, 
while his brother has a naturally careless, pleas- 
ure-loving disposition which leads him to spend 
his money and fritter his time away. The one we 
praise, the other we blame. But why ? Each fol- 
lows his own natural inclination, and is in no way to 
be praised or blamed for having that inclina- 
tion. 

The reason is that one is useful, the other use- 
less, to society ; we judge them by the effects of 
their actions, not for their own responsibility in 
their action. And we so judge independently of 
any effort made by either : indeed, if the one we 
call "good," persists in his good conduct abso- 
lutely without effort, and without the least tempt- 
ation to do evil, we praise him all this more, and 
if he ever did show inclination to yield to tempt- 
ation to do evil and evidently had to make effort 
to resist that temptation, our praise would be less 
unqualified. 

That is to say, the so-called " moral disposi- 
tion *' or " moral faculty " is precisely what is not 
moral, if by " moral " is meant virtuous. 

But we have given an entirely different mean- 
ing to the word " moral " from that which has 
hitherto been given it. In this essay " moral " 
means conformity to custom. 

At the beginning of our inquiry^ we said that 

*P. 51. 



